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Ye The ILLUSTRATED SurrLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARrrer’s 
WEEKLY contains the conclusion of MARY CECIL 
Hay’s interesting story, “A DARK INHERIT- 
ANCE,” and several pictures relating to Afghan- 
istan affairs. 

An [LLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of WHARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


— 








AFTER ELECTION. 


HERE will be many explanations of the 
I meaning of the election, but its general 
significance is plain. The Democratic party 
supposed that it was sure of the control of 
the national government in 1880, and it had 
permitted the country to see in advance 
what Democratic supremacy would mean. 
A revolutionary assault upon the title of 
the Administration, violation of the public 
faith, every kind and form of disorganizing 
purpose, virtually anarchical, were visible 
under the name of Democracy, and the con- 
trolling force of the party was in the South- 
ern States made “solid” by a modified Ku- 
Klux. This was not an enticing prospect for 
an intelligent nation which desires “ peace 
with honor,” and does not desire “the moral 
forces” of cipher frauds. The national in- 
terest has, therefore, been as real as in a 
Presidential election, although less noisy. 
There has not been more instructive and 
sincere public speech than in this campaign 
since the war, and the general result is most 
encouraging. The discussion was in gener- 
al an appeal to the national sense of honor 
and to the practical sagacity of the people, 
and the response is inspiring. The force of 
the Greenback movement, as the President 
said several weeks ago, is largely spent, and 
it is very re-assuring to find that the soph- 
istry of demagogues, even at a time of gen- 
eral and prolonged industrial depression, is 
so ineffective. The chief satisfaction of the 
election is the proof that it affords of the 
sourid good sense of the American people. 
They have not been deceived by ingenious 
and plausible knavery, and they have also 
shown their contempt of the efforts of a cer- 
tain class of Democrats and Republicans to 
discredit the Administration with charges 
of fraud and of unspeakable infamy. All 
this is disposed of. Mr. CLARKSON N., Pot- 
TER, for instance, who lent himself to an 
investigation which it was hoped by such 
Democrats and such Republicans would ex- 
pose the crimes of members of the Adminis- 
tration, found upon a survey of his own 
Democratic district that prudence dictated 
refusal to take the chances of election. He 
withdrew, and a Republican was elected. 
Meanwhile the cipher dispatches, preceded 
by the moral manifesto of MANTON Mar- 
BLE, have disgusted honest men of all par- 
ties with the fraudulent cry of Fraud. 

It is, moreover, under a Republican Ad- 
ministration which certain Republican lead- 
ers have contemptuously denounced that 
the Republican party, which under the con- 
duct of those leaders had been nearly wreck- 
ed, recovers its prestige and renews its con- 
fidence of carrying the Presidential election. 
If the aims of that Administration had been 
heartily sustained by the whole party from 
the beginning, it is not at all improbable 
that the House of Representatives might 
have been saved entirely. The praise of 
the strong position of the party during the 
canvass is due in very great part to the 
frank and courageous speeches of the Pres- 
ident in his Western tour, to the speeches 
early in the canvass of Messrs. GARFIELD 
in Ohio, GRow in Pennsylvania, and Har- 
RISON in Indiana, and to the emphatic Re- 
publican declarations of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. New York, holding its Con- 
vention a day or two after that of Con- 
necticut, repeated the same strain; and Mr. 
CONKLING, who had said and done nothing 
whatever to mould or inspire public opinion 
upon the commanding question of sound 
muney, was forced by the party sentiment 
to see that he could keep silence no longer, 
and he spoke, but only after the party had 
already spoken. Mr. CONKLING is a strict 
partisan, but he is not a leader of public 
opinion. A leader would have spoken in 
the critical hour of the silver debate in the 
Senate last winter. The Senator made an 
excellent speech at Saratoga, but it was es- 
sential to his personal political fortunes that 
he should speak, and he followed, he did not 
lead, the sentiment of his party and the time. 

The disclosure of the attempted buying 
of electoral votes by Democratic agents, and 
the consequent pricking of the bubble of 
Democratic “ Reform,” have also had a great 
part in the result. Ex-Republicans like Mr. 

31RD, Of Massachusetts, and Mr. JULIAN, of 
Indiana, who, because of their disgust with 
certain Republican knavyeries, assumed that 





Republican ascendency must be overthrown 
at all hazards, and without regard to the 
probability or the certainty of the character 
of the substitute they proposed, have seen, 
whether they will heed or not, that the pur- 
poses at which they aim are possible only 
through the intelligence and conviction 
which are politically Republican. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Cooper in New York is alleged 
to strengthen Mr. TILDEN as a Presidential 
candidate of the Democratic party. But 
the nomination of Mr. TILDEN, could it be 
accomplished in a Democratic Convention, 
would rend his party asunder. Neither his 
ignorance nor his disclaimer of the infamous 
bargaining of his agents would help him. 
He could not unite his party. The dis- 
closure of the cipher dispatches was a very 
great public service, because it destroyed 
the delusion in many honest minds that Mr. 
TILDEN represented reform, while it showed 
those who were sure that he had been trick- 
ed out of the Presidency by sharpers that 
he was himself, according to his own dis- 
claimer, “run” by a pack of as sorry politic- 
al sharpers as have disgraced our history. 
The events of the autumn have cleared the 
atmosphere. Illusions of many kinds have 
been dispelled, and the parties will now be 
judged by the character and conviction, the 
purposes and the probability of carrying 
them into effect, which they each plainly 
represent. In such a situation there is ev- 
ery thing to cheer those who hold to the 
Republican as the more patriotic, intelli- 
gent, conservative, and safe political organ- 
ization to which to intrust the control of the 
government. 





SUPPRESSED VOTES. 


Ir is a curious fact that while the pro- 
posed restriction of the municipal suffrage in 
New York was denounced especially by the 
Democratic party, the same party in States 
which it absolutely controls does not hesi- 
tate practically to disfranchise an immense 
minority of voters. The exact situation, 
therefore, is that Democrats insist in New 
York that the most ignorant non-tax-payers 
shall vote upon the city expenses, while in 
Delaware they enact that failure to pay 
the poll tax, from any cause, shall disfran- 
chise a citizen from all elections for a year. 
The reason of the inconsistency is that in 
New York the Democrats wish to count the 
Irish vote, and in Delaware they wish to re- 
ject the colored-vote. In the farther South- 
ern States the colored vote is suppressed by 
open terror. Armed bodies of white men in 
red shirts surround the meetings of colored 
Republicans, insisting upon “dividing the 
time”—in other words, controlling the meet- 
ings as they choose—so that, with the bitter 
experience of past years, the colored vote is 
largely destroyed. To those Republicans at 
the North who think that President HayEs 
is morally resporsible for this situation it 
is enough to say that in all the Southern 
States but three this became the situation 
under President GRANT, the military policy, 
and the absolute national supremacy of the 
Republican party. The present state of 
things is no worse than it was before the 
Presidency of Mr. HaYeEs, and there was no 
constitutional action open to him which 
would have changed it. He has had no 
other “Southern policy” than strict obedi- 
ence to his constitutional duty, and there 
is no doubt that President Grant would 
have enforced the principle of his latest 
telegrams to Louisiana before his retire- 
ment, which is the principle of the consti- 
tutional action of President Hayes. 

The question which the political situation 
in the Southern States opens is, whether 
there is any national remedy at law for the 
suppression of the votes of a minority, or 
even of a majority, when local opinion re- 
fuses State relief. If armed Democrats in 
South Carolina attend a Republican meet- 
ing and practically disperse it, there are 
two courses for Republicans to pursue—one 
is to fight it out on the spot; the other, to 
appeal to the authorities. Evidently to 
adopt the first would be to invoke tremen- 
dous odds, and resort to the last is a doubt- 
ful remedy, because the Democrats control 
all the courts and fill all the offices. Under 
these circumstances can the United States 
interfere? The Constitution provides, in the 
old and familiar words, for the case of inva- 
sion and domestic violence, on application 
of the Legislature, or of the Executive when 
the Legislature can not be convened. Fur- 
ther than this, it provides in the Fourteenth 
Amendment that no State shall deny to any 
pergon within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and authorizes Congress 
to enforce the provision by legislation. The 
relevancy of this amendment and the power 
it confers to the case in question were clearly 
defined by Chief Justice WalTeE in the El- 
lenton conspiracy trial. He said: 


“That a number of citizens of the United States 
have been killed there can be no question, but that is 
not enough to enable the government of the United 
States to interfere for their protection. Under the 





Constitution that duty belongs to the State alone. But 
when an unlawful combination is made to interfere 
with any of the rights of national citizenship secured 
to citizens of the United States by the national Consti- 
tution, then an offense is committed against the laws 
of the United States, and it is not only the right but 
the absolute duty of the national government to inter- 
fere, and afford to its citizens that protection which 
every good government is bound to give.” 


This is the view that applies to this case. 
In every instance a conspiracy must be 
proved, and it must be proved to a jury of 
the vicinage. Practically, therefore, there 
is no national remedy at law for the sup- 
pression of the Republican vote in the South- 
ern States. 

That, however, need not discourage ex- 
posure and discussion. Slavery was con- 
ceded to be wholly a State concern, but it 
was nevertheless overthrown by the dis- 
cussion from which the Republican party 
sprang, and by the refusal of the slave pow- 
er to submit to law. The suppression of 
an immense vote, the total denial to a vast 
minority, and even to a majority in certain 
States, of the fundamental and most sa- 
cred right of American citizens, is an ap- 
peal to the sense of justice and fair play in 
the country which can not fail of success. 
Such a suppression is practicable only in the 
Southern States, and there only because of 
the character of the voters who are suppress- 
ed. They were lately slaves, and they have 
not that sense of equality and the determi- 
nation to resist injustice which would make 
bulldozing and red-shirting and Ku-Klux- 
ery of every kind impossible on a great scale 
in the Northern States. Moreover, the dis- 
franchising law in Delaware operates main- 
ly through the want of alert and intelligent 
leadership and organization among Repub- 
licans. Such organization would take care 
that every voter was duly apprised of the 
time and place of payment of his dues. The 
real hope of the situation lies, however, as 
we have often said, in the good sense of in- 
telligent and patriotic Southerners, and in 
the courage and efficiency of the Southern 
authorities. Governor HAMPTON’s reply to 
Mr. SwalILs in South Carolina, dated the 
24th of October, asserts positively that when- 
ever a disturbance arises in which he can 
properly act he will use all his official au- 
thority; and he ordered through a Repub- 
lican solicitor an inquiry into the conduct 
of the trial justice of whom Mr. SwalLs com- 
plained. Since our article of last week 
warmly censuring Governor HAMPTON was 
written, we have seen his speech at Beau- 
fort, denying that he had failed to do his 
duty, and appealing to facts for his justifi- 
cation. The speech shows how hard it is 
to ascertain the truth of such occurrences. 
But speeches and letters are not enough. 
In Louisiana Governor NICHOLLS states 
unreservedly that the law officers will be 
made to understand that offenders must be 
brought to justice, and that, if necessary, 
the whole militia force will be called out. 
When any one offender—any bulldozer, or 
red-shirt, or Ku-Klux of any name—is actu- 
ally arrested, tried, condemned, and punish- 
ed by the local Democratic authorities, it 
will be proof to the country that the evil is 
in a way to be normally and effectively rem- 
edied. But until such an event good citi- 
zens in the Southern States can not be sur- 
prised by a Northern feeling of general dis- 
trust of the Democratic party, which has 
emphatically expressed itself in the autumn 
elections. 





A PARTY VIEW. 


Ir is conceded on all sides that the great 
result of the elections is to be regarded less 
as a partisan victory than the triumph of 
the popular sense and honesty. But is not 
that admission a laurel for the party under 
whose auspices the victory was won? It is 
undoubtedly true, for instance, in Massachu- 
setts, that several thousand Democrats voted 
for the Republican candidate. But they did 
so because Republican success assured the 
result that these Democrats desired. More- 
over, they voted for the Republican candi- 
date because they feared the success of BuT- 
LER. But his success was possible only by 
Democratic votes, and of the 108,000 or 
109,000 votes that he received, the immense 
mass was Democratic. So in the 30,000 or 
40,000 Greenback votes in New York, a Dem- 
ocratic estimate gives two-thirds to the 
Democrats. What is all this but confession 
that as the Republican party fifteen years 
ago was the party of continued national ex- 
istence, it was in this election uhe party of 
national honor and true conservatism ? 

It is perhaps not incorrect to say that the 
majority of intelligent and honorable Demo- 
crats in this part of the country are not dis- 
pleased with the result. They would have 
been seriously apprehensive of the conse- 
quences if their own party had succeed- 
ed. But why, then, is it their party? Why 
do they call themselves Democrats? What 
public question is there now before the 
country on which such men seriously differ 
from Republicans? Possible issues may be 





supposed. But what is now practically do. 
sired by all honorable and patriotic citize;,, 
but respect for the Constitution and tho 
laws, and a financial system upon which M; 
SEYMOUR agrees with the President, and 
Senator KERNAN with Governor TaLBo7r? 
The Republican party will not propose any 
force bills or bayonet policy, and the only 
chance of disturbing and dangerous mon- 
etary legislation would come from the Dem- 
ocratic party. Does not the situation re- 
vealed by the elections show, whether we 
admit it or not, that there is no real present 
ground of practical political difference be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats ? 

One of the most sagacious and experi- 
enced of European political observers, who 
has taken an active part in public affairs, 
writes privately: “The continent of Eu- 
rope has—as far as human eyes can see— 
severe trials before ft, while I am inclined 
to believe that with you a better time is 
coming. One of our misfortunes is an ab- 
ject fear of democracy, to which, I believe, 
you in the United States are not subject, 
and that makes me hope that such men as 
General BUTLER will not be able to do you 
as much harm as conservative—or, rather, 
reactionary—people over here delight in pre- 
dicting.” The better time that this shrewd 
eye foresees will spring from the better un- 
derstanding of those who have been polit- 
ically divided for more than a generation 
by a radical and vital question which is 
now practically settled. 





MONEY IN ELECTIONS. 


Now that the election is over, there are 
several things to be remembered and put 
into practice before the next election. Ey- 
ery year there is an enormous amount of 
money spent in the canvass, and a very large 
expense is legitimately necessary. Any ob- 
server of an election in this city, for instance, 
will see in every district placards, transpar- 
encies, banners, which must be paid for, and 
there are committee-rooms and halls for pub- 
lic meetings to be hired. On election-day 
there are polling booths to be provided at ev- 
ery poll, manned with voters, and victualled 
with tickets. These are all illustrations of 
a fair and necessary expense, for which pro- 
vision must be made. It has come to be the 
practice of both parties, however, to raise 
as much of the money as possible from of- 
fice-holders, and, as a natural consequence, 
from expectant oftice-holders or candidates. 
The argument is very short. It is urged 
that nobody is so much interested in the 
success of the dominant party as those who 
hold office under it, and nobody so person- 
ally concerned in the election as the candi- 
dates. Hence office-holders are assessed and 
candidates are “ struck,” and there is a very 
general conviction that the election expenses 
ought to be borne by those who are to be 
elected, or whose places depend upon a party 
success. 

This, of course, is not true. In a country 
district, for instance, where a Superintend- 
ent of the Poor is to be elected, the tax-pay- 
ers are very much more concerned with tlie 
result than the candidates. It is a question 
of economy, of higher or lower taxation, with 
every tax-payer. Those who are most vi- 
tally interested in the result of every elec- 
tion are the great mass of the community; 
and if any community has not perception 
enough, or public spirit enough, to raise the 
necessary money for the election of suitable 
officers, it deserves to be ruled by rascals. 
The consequence of leaving the expenses to 
the candidates is that public offices are sold 
at auction. If in a poor district one man 
will agree to pay five hundred dollars to- 
ward the expenses of a local election, and 
another will pay little or nothing, the for- 
mer will generally secure the nomination. 
Now if a man can afford to pay a large per- 
centage of the salary of an office to secure 
the chance of getting it, the salary is too 
large, or he expects to make more out of it 
than he pays. But in general the salaries 
of public offices are not large, and the logic- 
al result of the system is to vest the offices 
in rich men or scalawags. If the cost of an 
election to Congress is in many districts very 
much more than the salary, Congress in those 
districts is open only to rich men, or to those 
who by any arrangement can raise the money. 
Raising money by assessing office-holders 1s 
a practice so familiar and general that !t 
seems to many persons a part of our politic- 
al system. If a question of its propriety 's 
asked, it is answered by the sophistry that 
we have mentioned. The obvious result is 
that large numbers of office-holders have be- 
come a band of mercenaries paid by the pu <j 
lic money to do the work of a party or o! 
individuals, and a “machine” is the conse- 
quence, which virtually destroys the free 
operation of popular government. 

These are facts which are familiar to 
those who are interested in politics, and 
which ought to be familiar to every citi- 
zen. The methods of raising election mon- 
ey which are generally accepted lead to @ 
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political helplessness on the part of intelli- 
gent citizens which is ludicrous and pitiful. 
They forget that they have any initiative 
in politics, and that a little energy and or- 
ranization and sagacity would seriously de- 
range the ring or the machine which springs 
from the evil that we describe. Could there 
be any thing at once more astounding and 
more ‘absurd, for instance, than that a sin- 
gle citizen of New York, who owes his offi- 
cial position to no great public service nor 
to any distinction of any kind, shouid de- 
clare to the citizens of a Congressional dis- 
trict in the city that they could no longer 
have Mr. Hewitt for a Representative in 
Congress, but that they might vote for Mr. 
ORLANDO B. PorreR, a gentleman not only 
unknown to the voters, but tothe Convention 
that nominated him? Yetsuch is the stupor 
produced by the evil system that it did not 
seem to.occur to the intelligent voters of 
the district that if a dozen of them would 
combine and make themselves a committee, 
and raise the money and do the necessary 
work, they might either have elected Mr. 
Hewitt, if he was their choice, or have 
made so vigorous a demonstration that ev- 
ery decent citizen would take heart and 
become conscious of his power and his in- 
dependence. If, indeed, the system which 
produces machines and rings seems to in- 
telligent citizens a desirable one—if they 
are perfectly indifferent to good govern- 
ment, and think that one man is just as 
good a Representative as another, or if they 
are so disgusted with politics and politi- 
cians that they will not vote or take any 
part whatever in the conduct of the gov- 
ernment—the situation is hopeless, and we 
shall sink lower and lower in venality and 
rascality until we reach a civil convulsion. 
But if such citizens would really do some- 
thing, let them give some sign of life and 
of their desire. Let them begin by seeking 
to understand the necessary conditivns of 
an election, and by lending a hand in break- 
ing up the foundation of the existing sys- 
tem. If places are given as party rewards, 
and election money is raised by assessments 
upon office-holders and by “striking” can- 
didates, the ring power is so confirmed 
that universal apathy is almost inevitable. 
There will be no political improvement un- 
til good citizens generally will give time 
and money and work to secure it. It cer- 
tainly will not come of itself, and if honest 
men will not take the trouble to control, 
dishonest men will have it all their own 
way. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE MAY 
BE DONE. 


Ir the polities of the city of New York 
were the test of the working of republican 
institutions, the friends of good government 
might well hang their heads. In England, 
also a land of Parliamentary institutions, 
the ablest Englishmen have contested the 
honor of representing the city of London. 
At the beginning of the century CHARLES 
JaMEs Fox was one of its representatives, 
and within a few years JoHN STUART MILL 
was another. But the knot of politicians 
who generally control the popular vote of 
the city of New York, without the least 
sense of the honor or dignity or necessities 
of the city, and bent solely upon their own 
personal and political aggrandizement, nom- 
inated for Congress a candidate as repre- 
sentative of this metropolis who wrote the 
following letter in reply to some strictures 
of the New York Times: 





“ New Yorx Nov, 3 1878 
“Editor of the times Sir My attention has been 
Called to an article in your isue of Friday last in 
which it is Aledged that the Speech which I had in- 
tended to deliver in congress but which on account of 
sickness was not delivered by mee but printed in the 
Tecord was written by a Washington bohemian. Such 
& statement is not true of course I dont expect any 
thing that appears in the times in relation to me to be 
of a complementary character You have done me an in- 
justice but all your Efforts will not prevent my election 

“ Yorfrs etc. N. Mutuee. Candidate 

for congress” 


One of the papers states that Mr. MULLER 
denied the authenticity of the letter, but 
We have seen no such denial under his own 
name, and the system of which we speak 
would naturally lead to the nomination of 
candidates who would write precisely such 
a letter. Part of the cost of the combina- 
tion that elected Mr. CoopER as Mayor was 
the election of Mr. O'BRIEN to Congress, as 
last year it was the election of Joun Mor- 
RISSEY to the State Senate. 

The nomination of unfit candidates is due, 
of course, in a great degree to the refusal of 
ood citizens to take an active part in poli- 
tes. But this refusal is due in turn to their 
Consciousness that they could not cope with 
the “ politicians,” and the power of the “ pol- 
'ticlans” is mainly due to the patronage that 
they command. This affects even the po- 
lice force. It should be the most perfectly 
hon-partisan body in the community. But 
in New York it has been often the most effi- 
Client and decisive political agency. In the 
haleyon days of “Hank” SmiTH it was a 








powerful political element. How much it 
has changed since that time can be learned 
upon Inquiry. 

The statement of the fact is greeted, of 
course, with the musty old sncer that we 
can’t have heaven until we get there, and 
that we must take the earth as we find it. 
That being so, it is undeniable that what is 
possible in one great American city is pos- 
sible in another. There can be no greater 
abuse than a partisan police, and the mis- 
chief is to be avoided, not by dividing it be- 
tween parties, but by banishing politics from 
it altogether. The Police Commission in 
Boston has adopted some regulations upon 
this general subject which are full of good 
sense, and are exceedingly suggestive. Thus 
in regard to “influence” as a means of ap- 
pointment, the code says: 

“Any applicant for promotion causing any person 
to interfere or make solicitation in his behalf for pro- 
motion, to any superior officer or the Police Commis- 
sioners, personally or by letter or petition, shall be re- 
ported to the board. Such practices are injurious to 
the good order and discipline of the service.” 


That principle is as applicable to every 
‘other public office as it is to the police sery- 
ice, and it is just as practicable in other 
offices. Here is another regulation in the 
same spirit : 

“ Any member of the police force who, being under 

charges, shall, either before trial or judgment, cause 
any person to interfere, personally or by letter, in his 
behalf, with any of the Police Commissioners, shall be 
reported to the board, and thereupon be tried on the 
charge of conduct unbecoming an officer.” 
Would any body pretend that the effi- 
ciency of the force or the self-respect and 
independence of the members would be in- 
jured by the enforcement of such a rule? 

Other rules prohibit political discussions 
in the station-houses, and forbid carrying 
circulars or receiving instructions from any 
body but the Commissioners, No one con- 
nected with the department will be allowed 
to accept free passes on railroads or to the- 
atres, and faithful old members are to be 
pensioned and relieved from service, while 
every man in the force is officially notified 
that the highest post is open to proved 
merit. This is common-sense in the man- 
agement of the police of a great city, and it 
will one day be introduced into. the civil 
service of this great country. 








LORD DUFFERIN’S PARTING 
COUNSEL TO CANADA. 

Tue Earl of Dufferin, the most popular of 
Canadian Governors, and who deserved his 
popularity by his practical sagacity, made 
one of his admirable speeches at Toronto be- 
fore his departure for England. His speech 
was one of counsel, and one of his most ear- 
nest recommendations shows what a thor- 
oughly intelligent and experienced public 
man thinks of a reformed civil service. His 
conception of a sound and proper system is 
worthy the attention of those who hold that 
“all the reform needed is the appointment 
of honest and capable men to office.” No- 
body, so far as we are aware, advocates the 
appointment of dishonest and incapable 
men. The question of reform is one of 
methods. In what way are fit officers most 
likely to be selected? That is the question, 
and it hardly seems to be answered by re- 
solving solemnly that fit men only should 
be appointed. 

Lord DUFFERIN was especially emphatic 
upon “the independence of the judge and 
the non-political and permanent character 
of the civil service.” He conceded that they 
were principles fully established and recog- 
nized, but they are in danger of being forgot- 
ten in times of political excitement, unless 
public opinion maintains them absolutely 
intact. Having spoken of the independence 
of the judiciary, he continued: 


“But, after all, the chief danger against which you 
will have to guard is that which concerns the civil 
service of the country. Now the civil service of the 
country, though not the animating apirit, is the living 
mechanism through which the body-politic moves and 
breathes and has its being. Upon it depends the rapid 
and economical conduet of every branch of your af- 
fairs, and there is nothing a nation should be so par- 
ticular about as to secure in such a service independ- 
ence, zeal, patriotism, and integrity. But in order 
that this should be the case, it is necessary that to the 
civil servants should be given a status regulated by 
their acquirements, their personal qualifications, their 
capacity for rendering the country efficient service, and 
that neither their original appointment nor their sub- 
sequent advancement should in any way have to depend 
upon their political connections or opinions. [Ap- 
plause.] If you take my advice, you will never allow 
the civil service to be degraded into an instrument to 
subserve the ends and interests of any political party. 
[Cheers.] The success of a political party ought to de- 
pend upon its public policy and the ability of its chiefs, 
and not upon the advantage likely to accrue to its in- 
dividual adherents. In fact, the more the area of per- 
sonal profit consequent upon a change of government 
is limited, the better for the country at large. (Hear, 
hear.] On the other hand, the independence thus con- 
ceded to the members of the civil service imposes upon 
them a special obligation, namely, that they should 
serve their successive chiefs, no matter to which side 
they may belong, with a scrupulously impartial zeal 
and loyalty. (Hear, hear.) There is no offense which 
should be visited with swifter or more condign punish- 
ment than any failure in this respect. A civil servant 
who allows his political sympathies to damp his ardor, 
devotion, zeal, and loyalty to his departmental chiefs, 
is a disgrace to his profession, (Hear, hear.) Happily 





both the great political parties in this country have 
given in their adherence to this principle. Both are 
convinced of the wholesomeness of the doctrine to 
which I have referred, and I have no doubt that the 
anxiety manifested by our friends across the line to 
purge their own civil service of its political complex- 
ion will confirm every thinking Canadian in the con- 
viction I have sought to impress upon you. [Applanuse.] 
Again, therefore, I say to you, guard this and every 
other characteristic of your Constitution with an un- 
failing vigilance, for though you search all the world 
over, it is not likely you will ever get a better one.” 
(Cheers.) 

His lordship was a little premature in 
speaking of our “anxiety” to purge our civ- 
il service of its political complexion. But 
the general doctrine that he announces is 
that of all who favor a reform. And there 
is nothing more true than his remark that 
the more the area of personal profit conse- 
quent upon a change of government is lim- 
ited, the better for the country at large. 
That truth will become more and more evi- 
dent to the good sense of this country as 
the people see more and more of govern- 
ment by the “one-man power,” by “kings 
and clowns,” by “the Custom-house,” by 
“rings,” and by “the machine.” 





[ — 


TWO DELIGHTFUL “HALF- 
HOURS.” 


Among the later issues of the “ Half-hour 
Series” is Mr. WHIPPLE’s Rufus Choate and 
Mr. HENRY JAMES, Jun.’s, Daisy Miller. Mr. 
WHIPPLE’s paper is the most satisfactory 
sketch of the personality and of the peculiar 
power of the famous lawyer, orator, and wit 
that we have had, and it is happily timed 
with the publication of the volume of his 
orations by LiTTLE, Brown, & Co. Mr. 
WHIPPLE’s critical acumen and felicity of 
expression were never more pleasantly em- 
ployed, and his tone is so kindly and thor- 
oughly sympathetic and appreciative, that 
he will commend Mr. CHoaTe to the warm 
regard of many who have never been able 
to forgive what seemed to them his apostacy 
from the moral sentiment and political faith 
of New England. Cuoare has always stood 
in the shadow of the cloud that obscures 
WEBSTER’s fame; and his Dartmouth eulo- 
gy, the most magnificent piece of sustained 
rhetoric in American literature, has always 
seemed but a superb special plea in a case 
already lost. The fascination which con- 
stantly followed Mr. CHoate when living 
attends him in this delightful memorial by 
one who evidently knew him truly, and who 
might well have been his biographer. 

Daisy Miller is a graphic study of an Amer- 
ican, or, as European observers would prob- 
ably say, of the American, girl in Europe. 
The sketch will be resented by many who 
hold that an American author is loyally 
bound to write nothing of his own coun- 
trymen or country-women which is not most 
attractive. Mr. JAMEs, however, is a liter- 
ary artist, too conscientious and carefully 
trained to seek any thing but the truth. 
He is concerned to make his likeness faith- 
ful, not flattering; and his opinion—the 
opinion of a most shrewd observer most 
thoroughly experienced—is to be taken as 
very much more accurate than that of the 
careless, untrained, prejudiced, ordinary ob- 
server. The story of his little sketch is 
both very amusing and sincerely sad; and 
the work itself is an admirable illustration 
of that honest and diligent “skilled labor” 
by which Mr. JAMEs has cultivated his re- 
markable talent until he is now justly rank- 
ed with the first of our younger authors. 








PERSONAL. 


Some of the English bishops are outspoken 
men. The Bishop of Manchester says that many 
modern hymns, and some of them the most pop- 
ular, are very namby-pamby and strangely silly. 
They are full of erroneous conceptions of all 
sorts of things—of God, of heaven, of hell, of 
angels, and he knows not what besides. 

—Dean STANLEY has had plenty of nourish- 
ment in this country—at least three ‘‘ square 
meals’’ a day since he landed. It has been one 
continuous breakfast, Junch, and dinner; and at 
the Century Club breakfast, which began at ten 
and ended along in the afternoon—a perfectly 
cubic meal, including the best claret and Sau- 
terne known to the connoisseurs of that club— 
he told them that so well had he been looked 
after by his companions Dr. HARPER and Mr. 
GROVE that he had not handled over two dollars 
during the two months he had been in the coun- 
try. At that rate, the dean can afford to come 
over again. 

—Mr. WILLIAM BLACK, whose Macleod of Dare 
has just been published in three different forms 
by Harper Brotuers, is fortunate in his 
artist friends. Among them Farp, MILuars, 
BovuGHTon, and nine others presented him with 
drawings illustrating scenes in the work, which 
add materially to its interest. Mr. BLack makes 
a graceful acknowledgment of their courtesy. 
An indication of the popularity of Mr. BLack’s 
writings is found in the fact that 30,000 copies 
of Macleod of Dare were ordered in advance of its 
publication. 

—Mr. CUNLIFFE Owen, who has been the of- 
ficial representative of Great Britain at the great 
exhibitions held in Paris in 1855, London in 
1862, Paris in 1867, Vienna in 1873, United States 
in 1876, and again in Paris in 1878, is not only a 
very nimble-minded man, but a fine linguist, and 
possesses a tact and urbanity that have delighted 
a At his home in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, London, of which he is the direct- 





or, he is up at six in thesmorning, and from that 
hour on is almogt incessantly occupied. For 
the reading of books, or amusements of any 
kind, he has neither leisure nor inclination. Hey 
has a numerous family, and is very domesuc im 
his habits. No man is fonder of a good story, 
and few can tell one as well, and in perpetual 
vivacity he is said to vie successfully with Sir 
Henry THompson and other eminent teeto- 
talers. 

—Sir Henry Butwer, who was British minis- 
ter at Washington in 1849, was late in life an in- 
valid, and this amusing story of him is told by 
his nephew Lord Lyrron, Governor-General of 
India. Sir Henry had for some months fancied 
himself affected with paralysis of the limbs. He 
refused to put foot to the ground, but was 
wheeled in a chair by his servant. At last, one 
day the Rhone steamer on which he was travel- 
ling caught fire, and the captain having run the 
boat ashore, a plank was thrown out by which 
the passengers might land. The first person 
observed on this new bridge, and stepping nim- 
bly down, was Sir Henry. When fairly safe 
upon the shore he reme:nbered himself, and call- 
ed out to his servant, “‘Carry me, ForsTer.’’ 
But it was too late. Forster refused to heai 
more of his master’s folly, and Sir Henry had to 
walk, and he walked very well to the day of his 
death. 

—Minister Weisu has been invited to lay the 
corner-stone of the hospital to be established in 
London for American patients. 

—That GaMBETTA is now the conspicuous 
figure in France can scarcely be questioned. 
During his recent political tour through that 
country his reception was like that of a victori- 
ous general. Salvos of artillery, music, and a 
profusion of flowers every where saluted his ar- 
rival. 

—Ex-Governor Sermovr, in an interesting ar- 
ticle on ** The Government of the United States,”’ 
in the current number of the North American 
Review, says: ‘‘ From this time our average in- 
crease of population will probably be more than 
a million and a half each year, more than four 
thousand each day, more than one hundred and 
seventy each fleeting hour. This is a growth 
unparalleled in the world, and throws into the 
shade the results of European struggles in war 
or of the subtilties of diplomacy in peace. The 
question is forced upon our minds, Are our sys- 
tems of State or general governments fitted to 
meet such vast and rapid changes!" 

—In the last number of the New York Observer 
the Rev. Dr. Prime has a long letter devoted to 
Mr. Cups, of the Philadelphia Ledger, and how 
he has made it, with perhaps a single exception 
(the Herald), the most profitable paper in the 
United States. Mr. Cui_ps bought the paper in 
1864. It was then losing money. For a time it 
lost more, owing to the fact that Mr. C. excluded 
from its reading and advertising columus every 
thing of an immoral tendency. Before a year 
had elapsed it began to be remunerative. In 
three years he was enabled to erect and occupy 
the present Ledger building—the most spacious 
and perfectly arranged newspaper establishment 
in the country, aud at the present time the 
Ledger pays a net protit of over one thousand 
dollars aday. Dr. Pare concludes by saying: 
‘““Mr. CaILps seeks no office, covets no man’s 
wealth, pays his debts, gives to the pore in his 
own way (no begging letters noticed), is gener- 
ous in all the relations of public and private life, 
and enjoys the esteem and friendship of the best 
men in the world. That isa rounded life.’’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Exrctions were held in thirty-one States on the 5th 
inet. Congresamen were voted for in all, and Govern- 
ors in twelve of the States. New Hampehire, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Kansas, 
and probably Nevada, elected Republican Governors, 
while Delaware, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas 
chose Democrats, and Connecticut left the choice to 
the Legislature. The latest returns on the Congres- 
sional ticket indicate the election of 133 Republicans, 
148 Democrats, and 11 Greenback men, which gives the 
Democrats a majority of 4 over all in the House. In 
this State Mr. Danforth was elected to the Court of 
Appeals by a plurality of about 30,000, and the next 
Assembly will stand 98 Republicans, 28 Democrats, 
and 2Greenbackers. In New York city the Tammany 
ticket was utterly routed, and Mr. Edward Cooper was 
elected Mayor by a majority of nearly 20,000. General 
Butler met with a crushing defeat in Massachusetts, 
his Repnblican opponent, Thomas Talbot, receiving a 
plurality over him of about 26,000. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tue Eastern Question: It has just been disclosed 
that England and Austria agreed at Berlin, before the 
plenipotentiaries left that city, in July last, to insist 
upon the withdrawal of the Russian troops from Tur- 
key in May next, the date stipulated in the treaty. If 
Russia should urge that Turkey is unable to protect 
the Christians, owing to the disturbed atate of affairs 
in Roumelia, England and Austria will furnish a gar- 
rison to relieve the Russians. The purport of thie 
treaty was communicated to Russia.—A body of Bul- 
varians numbering 4000 has burned fourteen villages 
n the district of Demotica. The Porte has sent a note 
to Prince Labanoff pointing out the fact that the Rus- 
sians are powerless to repress the Bulgarian move- 
ments. In another note to Prince Labanoff the Porte 
discusses the non-evacuation of Turkish territory by 
the Russians.—The Rhodope insurrection has received 
a fatal blow by the assassination of Omer Aga, one of 
the most influential leadera, by Kara Yussnf, a former 
leader who had been disgraced for plundering. 

The Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrath, by a 
vote of 160 to 70, on the 6th inst., adopted the address 
in reply to the speech from the throne, after debate, 
during which Baron von Pretis-Gagnodo demonstrated 
that the occupation of Bosnia, which was authorized 
by all the powers, including Turkey, was necessary to 

revent the development of forces in the Balkan pen- 
Doula which would sooner or later clash with the 
interests of Austria. 

The British ultimatum was placed in the hands of 
Faiez Mahomed Khan, the Afghan commander at Fort 
Ali-Musjeed, on the 2d inst., and a copy at the same 
time posted at Peshawur to the Ameer, A reply is re- 
quired by the 20th. 

The result of the elections of the 27th ult. for mu- 
nicipal delegates in 17,000 communes of France, as far 
as known, leaves no doubt of the iesue of the Sena- 
torial contests on the 5th of January next. The re- 
turns are not complete, but those received go to show 
that eleven departments, now represented by twenty- 
seven Conservative Senators, have been won by tlie 
Republicans, namely, Hérault, Ille-et-Vilaine, Indre-ct- 
Loire, Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, Manche, Marne, Mayenne, 
Meuse, Nord, and Puy-de-Dome. The Republicans 
having lost no department, this gain is more than suf- 
ficient to turn the majority in the Senate. A Republic- 
an majority of at least 12 or 15 is confidently expected. 

he southern and western portions of Maynooth 
College, fifteen miles northwest of Dublin, Ireland, 
were destroyed by fire on the Ist inst, : 
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DECORATIVE ART HAS AT LAST REACHED BLACKVILLE—“ DAT SMALL JAPAN JUG CUM FROM DE RUINS OF POMPY.”—[Drawn sy Sor Eyrtiner, Jun.} 
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GEORGE F. DANFORTH, JUDGE ELECT OF THE COURT OF APPEALS.—[{From Puor. ny J. H. Kent.) 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 

On this page, and also on page 937, will be 
found the portraits of some of the successful can- 
didates in the recent elections, full particulars of 
which are given in our news column. The Hon. 
GeorGe F. Danrorts, who has just been elected 
Judge of the New York State Court of Appeals, 
on the Republican ticket, was born in Massachu- 
setts, and is now a little more than fifty years of 
age. He was educated in one of the New Eng- 
land colleges. Soon after being graduated he 
came to this State and settled in Rochester, where 


| city in 1824, 
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| he has lived ever since. THis life has been spent 
| in the active pursuit of his profession, and he has 
| acquired the reputation of being one of the best 
| lawyers in the United States. He has taken a 
| hearty interest in politics, but has never sought 
nor held office. He was brought to the notice of 
the general public in 1875, when he was made 
the Republican candidate for Attorney-General. 
In the following vear he was the Republican can- 
didate for Judge of the Court of Appeals. 

| Mr. Epwarp Cooper, son of the venerable phi- 
| lanthropist Mr. Peter Cooper, was born in this 
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RUFUS B. COWING, CITY JUDGE ELECT.—[Frow Protocraru ny Bocarpus.] 
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He graduated from Columbia Col- | 

















EDWARD COOPER, MAYOR ELECT OF NEW YORK.—[From Puorograrn ny Sarony.) 


lege at the age of eighteen, and passed the fol- 
lowing year or two in European travel. On his 
return he went into the business of iron and steel 
manufacturing, in company with his brother-in- 
law Mr. Asram 8. Hewirr. Mining and smelting 
in Pennsylvania and some other States were after- 
ward included in the business of the firm. A 
writer in the World says of him: 


“In this connection he acquired a thorough scien- 
tific knowledge of all the chemical processes that per- 
tain to iron and steel manufacture, became a compe- 
tent engineer, and, in short, s0 completely mastered 
the whole subject that no practical workman could 














| sey Iron and Steel Worke. 


| give him ‘ points’ in any one of the thousand details. 
He could build a blast furnace as easily as he could 
judge the temper of a oo of steel, At the same time 
he was a careful and sagacious business man, and 
these faculties, combined with the quick foresight and 
energy of his partner, enabled the firm to extend its 
undertakings so far that it came to rank among the 
largest employers of the country. The firm is now in 
business at 17 Burling Slip as iron-masters, and as 
founders at the Trenton Lron-Works and the New Jer- 
The blast furnaces at Phil- 
lipsburg, Pennsylvania, were built by this firm, which 
now operates similar works at Ringwood, New Jersey, 
and Durham, Pennsylvania. The firm also owns coal 
mines near Pottsville, Pennsylvania, and has fron- 
works and mining interests in Tennessee and Michi- 
gan. Mr. Coorrr is also at the head of his father’s 





BENJAMIN K. PHELPS, DISTRICT ATTORNEY.—[From Puotocrara ny Rocxwoop.]} 
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gelatine works in Brooklyn, the largest of the kind in 
the world.” 

Mr. Cooper is a Democrat, and has held sever- 
al important political positions. He was appoint- 
ed Street Commissioner by Mayor T1emany, and 
rendered valuable service to the city in bring- 
ing order into the affairs of a mismanaged depart- 
ment. He was a member of the Committee of 
Seventy, was for six years one of the School 
Trustees of this city, and has been for more than 
twenty years a trustee of the Cooper Institute. 
He was elected Mayor of New York over the Tam- 
many Hall candidate by a combination of the Re- 
publicans and of the anti-Tammany wing of the 
Democratic party. His majority over Mr. ScHELL 
was nearly 20,000. 

Mr. Bensamin K. Paetrs, who has just been 
re-elected District Attorney of the city and coun- 
ty of New York, is a native of Massachusetts. 
He was born at Haverhill in 1832, studied at 
Yale, and graduated from that college in 1853. 
Mr. Pueips, having studied law in New Hamp- 
shire, and afterward in Westchester County, New 
York, was in 1853 admitted to the bar at Pough- 
keepsie, and the following year opened an office 
in this city, where he has since been engaged in 
the active pursuit of his profession. 

In 1866 Mr. Pecps entered the office of the 
United States Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York as an assistant, and remained there, 
under District Attorneys Courtney and Prerre- 
Pont, until 1870, when he returned to private 
practice. While United States Assistant District 
Attorney Mr. PHe.ps represented the government 
in many important litigations, and in 1869 was 
sent down to North Carolina to take charge of 
the proceedings commenced there against the 
steamer Hornet and her officers, who were charged 
with a. violation of the neutrality laws. Mr. 
PuE ps was first elected District Attorney of the 
city and county of New York in the fall of 1872, 
and re-elected in 1875. During both terms of 
office he proved himself a lawyer of great ability 
and sound judgment. 

Mr. Revs B. Cowrna, elected City Judge over 
Mr. Gunyina §. Beprorp, the Tammany candi- 
date, was born in Jamestown, New York, in 1840. 
His father died while he was only a child, and at 
the age of twelve years he came to this city. He 
received his education at the Brooklyn Collegiate 
and Polytechnic Institute, where he graduated in 
1861. After a short experience as a clerk ina 
bank, he determined to study law, and for that 
purpose entered the office of Nites & Baatey, 
where he remained about two years. He then 
completed his legal studies at the Harvard Law 
School. In 1865 he returned to this city, and at 
once entered upon the practice of his profession. 
He has been active in State and city politics, and 
has served one year in the New York Board of 
Aldermen with great credit and to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the public. Mr. Cowrne took an act- 
ive part in the campaign against Tweep. His 
public career has been upright and independent, 
and the public approval of his course as a politi- 
cian and a citizen has been emphatically shown 
by his triumphant election to his present position 
over the Tammany candidate, 


On page 937 our readers will find the portraits 
of the new Governors elect of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. Each made a vigorous campaign 
on a “hard-money” platform, and their election 
by decisive majorities shows that the great body 
of the people have no sympathy with the “ soft- 
money” heresy, or with the Greenbacker threats 


of repudiation. 


VIXEN. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON. 


Actuor or “Drap Men’s Snors,” “ Hostages To 
Fortcne,” “An Orrx Vrupiot,” kTo., ET: 
ee ene: 

CHAPTER IX. 

CAPTAIN CARMICHAEL. 

Two years later, and Vixen .was sitting, with 
the same faithful Argus nestling beside her, by 
the fireside of a spacious Brighton drawing-room 
—a large, lofty, commonplace room, with tall win- 
dows facing seaward.- Miss M‘Croke was there 
too, standing at one of the windows taking up a 
dropped stitch in her knitting, while Mrs. Tem- 
pest walked slowly up and down the expanse of 
Brussels carpet, stopping now and then at a win- 


dow to look idly out at the red sunset beyond the 
low-lying roofs and spars of Shoreham. Those 
two years had changed Violet Tempest from a 
slender girl to a nobly formed woman, a woman 
whom a sculptor would have worshipped as his 


dream of perfection, whom a painter would have 
reverenced for her glow and splender of coloring, 
but about whose beauty the common run of man- 
kind, and more especially womankind, had not 


quite made up their minds, The pretty little 
women with eighteen-inch waists opined that 
Miss Tempest was too big. 

“She's very handsome, you know, and all that,” 
they said, deprecatingly, “‘and her figure is quite 
splendid; but she’s on such a very large scale. 
She ought to be painted in fresco, you know, on 
a high cornice. As Autumn, or Plenty, or Ceres, 
or something of that kind, carrying a cornuco- 

ia, But in a drawing-room she looks so very 
massive,” 

The amber-haired women—palpably indebted to 
auricomous fluids for the color of their tresses— 
objected to the dark burnished gold of Violet 
Tempest’s hair. There was too much red in the 
gold, they said, and a color so obviously genuine 
was very unfashionable. That milk-white skin 


of hers, too, found objectors, onthe score of a 
slight powdering of freckles—spots which the 
kindly sun leaves on the fruit he best loves. In 
fact, there were many reservations made by Miss 
Tempest’s pretended admirers when they summed 
up her good looks, but when she rode her pretty 
. bay horse along the King’s Road, strangers turn- 








ed to look at her admiringly; when she entered 
a crowded room, she threw all paler beauties in 
the shade. The cabbage-rose is a vulgar flower, 
perhaps, but she is queen of the garden notwith- 
standing. 

Lest it should be supposed after this that Vixen 
was a giantess, it may be as well to state that her 
height was five feet six, her waist twenty-two 
inches at most, her shoulders broad but finely 
sloping, her arms full and somewhat muscular, 
her hands not small but exquisitely tapering, her 
foot long and narrow, her instep arched like an 
Arab’s, and all her movements instinct with an 
untutored grace and dignity. She held her head 
higher than is common to women, and on that 
score was found guilty of pride. 

“T think we ought to go back before Christ- 
mas, Violet,” said Mrs. Tempest, continuing a 
discussion that had been dragging itself slowly 
along for the last half hour. 

“T am ready, mamma,” answered Vixen, sub- 
missively. ‘It will break our hearts afresh when- 
ever we go home, but I suppose we must go home 
some day.” . 

“ But you would like to see the dear old house 
again, surely, Violet ?” 

“Like to see the frame without the picture ? 
No, no, no, mamma. The frame was very dear 
while the picture was in it, but—yes,” cried 
Vixen, passionately, “I should like to go back. 
I should like to see papa’s grave, and carry fresh 
flowers there every day. It has been too much 
neglected.” 

“ Neglected, Violet! How can you say such 
things, when Manotti’s bill for the monument was 
over nine hundred pounds ?” 

:“Oh, mamma, there is more love in a bunch of 
primroses that my own hand gathers and carries 
o the grave than in all the marble or granite in 
Westminster Abbey.” 

“My dear, for poor people wild flowers are 
very nice, and show good feeling, but the rich 
must have monuments. There could be nothing 
too splendid for your dear papa,” added the wid- 
ow, tearfully. 

She was always tearful when she spoke of her 
dear Edward even now, though she was beginning 
to find that life had some savor without him. 

“No,” said Vixen, “ but 1 think papa will like 
the flowers best.” 

“Then I think, Miss M‘Croke,” pursued Mrs. 
Tempest, “we will go back at the end of Novem- 
ber. It would be a pity to lose the season here.” 

Vixen yawned despondently. 

“ What do we care about the season, mamma ?” 
she exclaimed. ‘Can it matter to us whether 
there are two or three thousand extra people in 





the place? It only makes the King’s Road a lit- 
tle more uncomfortable.” 

“ My dear Violet, at your age gayety is good for 
you,” said Mrs. Tempest. 

“Yes, and like most other things that are good, 
it’s very disagreeable,” retorted Vixen. 

“ And now about this ball,” pursued Mrs. Tem- 
pest, taking up a dropped stitch in the previous 
argument—“I really think we ought to go, if it 
were only on Violet’s account. Don’t you, Maria ?” 

Mrs. Tempest always called her governess Ma- 
ria when she was anxious to conciliate her. 

“ Violet is old enough to enter society, certain- 
ly,” said Miss M‘Croke, with some deliberation, 
‘but whether a public ball—” 

“Tf it’s on my account, mamma, pray don’t 
think of going,” protested Vixen, earnestly. “I 
hate the idea of a ball; I hate—” 

“Captain Carmichael,” announced Forbes, in 
the dusky end of the drawing-room by the door. 

‘He has saved me the trouble of finishing my 
sentence,” muttered Vixen. 

The visitor came smiling through the dusk into 
the friendly glow of the fire. He shook hands 
with Mrs, Tempest with the air of an old friend, 
went over to the window to shake hands with 
Miss M‘Croke, and then came back to Vixen, who 
gave him a limp, cold hand with an indifference 
that was almost insolent, while Argus lifted his 
head an inch or so from the carpet and saluted 
him with a suppressed growl. Whether this arose 
from a wise instinct in the animal, or from a 
knowledge that his mistress disliked the gentle- 
man, would be too nice a point to decide. 

“T was that moment thinking of you, Captain 
Carmichael,” said the widow. 

“ An honor and a happiness for me,” murmur- 
ed the captain. 

Mrs. Tempest seated herself in her own partic- 
ular chair, beside which was her own particular 
table, with one of those pretty tea services which 
were her chief delight—a miniature silver tea- 
kettle with a spirit-lamp, a cozy little ball-shaped 
tea-pot, cups and saucers of old Battersea. 

“You'll take a cup of tea?” she said, insin- 
uatingly. 

“T shall be delighted. I feel as if I ought to 
go home and write verses or smart paragraphs 
for the comic papers after drinking your tea, it is 
so inspiring. Addison ought to have drunk just 
such tea before writing one of his Spectators, but 
unfortunately his Muse required old port.” 

“Tf the § came out nowadays, I’m afraid 
weshould think it stupid,” suggested Mrs. Tempest. 

“Simply because the slipshod writers of the 
present day have spoiled our taste for fine Eng- 
lish,” interjected Miss M‘Croke, severely. 

“Well, I fear we should find Addison a little 
thin,” said Captain Carmichael. “I can’t imagine 
London society existing for a week on such liter- 
ary pabulum as‘ The Vision of Mirza.’ We want 
something stronger than that: a little scandal 
about our neighbors, a racy article on field sports, 
some sharpish hits at the City, and one of Addi- 
son’s papers on hoods or breast-knots, patches or 
powder, thrown in by way of padding. Our dear 
Joseph is too purely literary for the present age.” 

“What monsters newspapers have grown !” re- 
marked Mrs. Tempest. “It’s almost impossible 
to get through them.” 

“Not if you read any thing else,” answered the 





captain. “The maiority do not.” 





“We were talking about the ball just as you 
came in,” said Mrs, Tempest. “I really think 
Vixen ought to go.” 

“T am sure she ought,” said the captain. 

Vixen sat looking at the fire and patting Argus. 
She did not favor the captain with so much as a 
glance; and yet he was a man upon whom the 
eyes of women were apt to dwell favorably. He 
was not essentially handsome. The most attract- 
ive men rarely are. He was tall and thin, with a 
waist as small as a woman’s, small hands, small 
feet—a general delicacy of mould that was ac- 
counted thorough-bred. He had a long nose, a 
darkly pale complexion, keen gray eyes under 
dark brows, dark hair cropped close to his small 
head, thin lips, white teeth, a neat black mus- 
tache, and a strictly military appearance, though 
he had sold out of a crack regiment three years 
ago, and was now a gentleman at large, doing 
nothing, and living in a gentleman-like manner 
on a very small income. He was not in debt, 
and was altogether respectable. Nothing could 
be said against him, unless it were some dark 
hint of a gambling transaction, some vague whis- 
per about the mysterious appearance of a king at 
écarté—the kind of rumor which is apt to pursue 
a man who, like Bulwer’s Dudley Smooth, does 
not cheat, but always wins. 

Despite these vague slanders, which are gen- 
erally baseless—the mere expression of society’s 
floating malice, the scum of ill nature on the 
world’s waves—Captain Carmichael was a uni- 
versal favorite. He went every where, and was 
liked wherever he went. He was very clever, 
gifted with that adaptability and handiness which 
is, of all cleverness, most valuable in polite 
society. Of him, as of Goldsmith, it might be said 
that he touched nothing he did not adorn. True, 
that the things he touched were for the most part 
small things, but they were things that kept him 
before the eye of society, and found favor in that 
eye. 

"He was a good horseman, a good oarsman, a 
good swimmer, a good cricketer. He played and 
sang; he was a first-rate amateur actor; he was 
great at billiards and all games of skill; he could 
talk any language society wanted him to talk— 
society not requiring a man to excel in Coptic or 
Chinese, or calling upon him suddenly for Japa- 
nese or Persian; he dressed with perfect taste, 
and without the slightest pretense of dandyism ; 
he could write a first-rate letter, and caricature 
his dearest friends of last year in pen and ink 
for the entertainment of his dearest friends of 
this year; he was known to have contributed 
occasionally to fashionable periodicals, and was 
supposed to have a reserve of wit and satire 
which would quite have annihilated the hack 
writers of the day had he cared to devote himself 
to literature. 

Mrs. Tempest and her daughter had met the 
captain early in the previous spring among Swiss 
mountains. He knew some of Mrs. Tempest’s 
Hampshire friends, and with no other credentials 
had contrived to win her friendship. Vixen took 
it into her obstinate young head to detest him. 
But then Vixen at seventeen and a half was full 
of ridiculous dislikes and irrational caprices. 
Mrs. Tempest, in her lonely and somewhat de- 
pressed condition, considered the captain a par- 
ticularly useful acquaintance. Miss M‘Croke 
was dubious, but finding any expression of her 
doubts ungraciously received, took the safer line 
of silence. 

The ball in question was a charity ball at the 
Pavilion, a perfectly unobjectionable ball. The 
list of patronesses bristled with noble names. 
There was nothing to be said against Vixen’s ap- 
pearance there, except Miss M‘Croke’s objection 
that Squire Tempest’s daughter and heiress ought 
not to make her début in society at any public 
ball whatever. But Mrs. Tempest had set her 
heart upon Vixen’s going to the ball; or, in other 
words, she had set heart upon going herself. On 
her way through Paris in September she had gone 
to Worth’s—out of curiosity, just to see what the 
great man’s salons were like—and there she had 
been tempted into the purchase of an artistic 
combination of black silk and jet, velvet and 
passementerie. She did not require the costume, 
but the thing in itself was so beautiful that she 
could not help buying it. And having spent a 
hundred guineas upon this masterpiece, there 
arose in her mind a natural craving to exhibit it ; 
to feel that she was being pointed out as one of 
the best dressed women in the crowded room; to 
know that women were whispering to each other 
significantly, “ Worth,” as the velvet and silk and 
passementerie combination swept by them. 

There was a good deal more discussion, and it 
was ultimately settled that Vixen should go to 
the ball. She had no positive objection. She 
would have liked the idea of the ball well enough, 
perhaps, if it had not been for Captain Carmichael. 
It was his advocacy that made the subject odious. 

“How very rudely you behaved to Captain 
Carmichael, Violet,” said Mrs. Tempest when her 
visitor had departed. 

“Did I, mamma?” inquired Vixen, listlessly. 
“T thought I was extraordinarily civil. If you 
knew how I should have liked to behave to him, 
you would think so too.” 


“T can not imagine why you are so prejudiced 


against him,” pursued Mrs. Tempest, fretfully. 

“Tt is not prejudice, mamma, but instinct, like 
Argus’s, That man is destined to do us some 
great wrong, if we do not escape out of his 
clutches.” 

“Tt is shameful of you to say such things,” 
cried the widow, pale with anger. “ What have 
you to say against him? What fault can you 
find with him? You can not deny that he is 
most gentleman-like.” 

“No, mamma; he is a little too gentleman-like. 
He makes a trade of his gentlemanliness. He 
is too highly polished for me.” 

“ You prefer a rough young fellow, like Rode- 
rick Vawdrey, who talks slang, and smells of the 
stables ” = 





“T prefer any one who is good and true,” re. 
torted Vixen. “ Roderick is a man, and not to 
be named in the same breath with your fine gen- 
tleman.” 

“T admit that the comparison would be vastly 
to his disadvantage,” said the widow. “ But it’s 
time to dress for dinner.” 

“And we are to dine with the Mortimers.” 
yawned Vixen. “What a bore!” ; 

This young lady had not that natural bent for 
society which is symptomatic of her age. The 
wound that pierced her young heart two years 
ago had not healed so completely that she could 
find pleasure in inane conversation and the 
factitious liveliness of a fashionable dinner table, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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LOST LOVE. 


My heart is but a gem defaced, 
Broken, but precious still ; 

For it has borne thine image, Love, 
And yet in memory will. 


My heart is but a garden bare, 
In which no blossom blows ; 
But still it keeps a perfume rare, 
For it has known its Rose. 





SEVEN METALS. 


In the discovery of the metals men first as. 
serted their mastery over nature; yet the dis- 
covery is still progressing. Before the fifteenth 
century only seven were positively known. They 
were each held sacred-among the ancients to 
some ruling deity. Gold—indestructible, malle- 
able, the richest in coloring, the most precious 
of decorations—was consecrated to Jupiter, or 
the sun, and had already assumed the supremacy 
which it has never lost. It was coined into the 
heavy darics of Persia and the aureus of imperial 
Rome. It was used to gild temples and statues, 
was wrought into rich jewelry, and woven in del- 
icate threads that enlivened the flowered stuffs 
of Babylon. 

Gold mines and gold-bearing streams were 
found in Arabia, Syria, Greece, Italy, and Spain, 
and the pursuit of the precious metal was car- 
ried on with various success by countless throngs 
of miners. The richest mines, at least in later 
ages, were those of Spain, and the enormous pro- 
ductiveness of the Spanish soil was slowly ex- 
hausted by the successive labors of the Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans. So successful was their 
industry that but little gold or silver can now be 
found in a territory where the precious metal 
once lay scattered in boundless profusion on the 
surface of the earth. 

Silver ranked next to gold, and was named 
from the soft light of the meon. The richest 
silver mines were those of Spain. It was wrought 
into cups, vases, lamps, adorned the helmets and 
shields of warriors, and formed the costly mir- 
rors with which the Roman ladies shocked the 
austerity of Lactantius or Jerome. The beauti- 
ful silver coins of the Greek and Roman cities 
fill modern collections. Five other metals—iron, 
copper, mercury, lead, and tin—were employed 
by the ancients for various purposes ; they made 
steel by a rude process, and brass without dis- 
covering zinc. 

For many ages no addition was made to the 
sacred seven. Three thousand years passed away 
before it was suspected that the number could 
be increased—a memorable example of the slow- 
ness of human apprehension. At length, in 1490, 
antimony was added to the metallic family; and 
not far off from the period of the discovery of a 
New World the chemists were about to enter upon 
fresh fields of science scarcely less boundless or 
inviting. 

A second metal, bismuth, came in almost with 
the Reformation. Zinc, perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the new family, may have preceded the 
others; it was certainly described long before. 
It is, indeed, quite curious to notice how the 
bright metal had been constantly forcing itself 
upon the attention of careful observers, and had 
yet been wholly overlooked; had been used by 
the ancients, in the form of an earth, to color 
copper into brass, and give it a shining surface 
like gold; was seen dropping from the furnaces 
of the Middle Ages, or melted in rich flakes from 
their walls. 

Two magicians, or philosophers, at last detect- 
ed the error of ages, and Albertus Magnus and 
Paracelsus probably both discovered that zinc 
was as indestructible and as free from foreign 
substances as gold. It seemed a pure element. 
Paracelsus, who was fond of penetrating to the 
source of things, admits that he could not tell 
how the bright metal grew; nor in the height of 
their magic renown was it ever foreseen that the 
rare substance the sorcerers had discovered would 
one day shed knowledge in tongues of fire from 
London to Japan. 

Two centuries followed, during which no metal- 
lic substance was discovered. Paracelsus found 
no successor; Albertus, almost the first man of 
science in Europe, was remembered only as a 
sorcerer. It was not until 1733 that the vast 
field of metallic discovery began to open upon 
man. Two valuable and well-known metals— 
platinum and nickel—among several others, first 
appeared about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The number of the metals now rapidly 
enlarged; galvanism lent its aid to dissolve the 
hardest earths; and at length, in the opening of 
the nineteenth century, a cluster of brilliant dis- 
coveries aroused the curiosity of science. 

Each eminent philosopher seemed to produce 
new metals. Berzelius discovered three; Davy, 
the Paracelsus of his age, is the scientific parent 
of five—potassium, sodium, barium, strontium, 
calcium. The numbers advanced, until already 
more than fifty metals of various importance have 
been given to the arts. The new experiments 'n 
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light have added caesium and rubidium; and no 
limit can now be fixed for the metallic family, 
which for so many ages embraced only seven 
members, the emblems of the ruling gods, 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


One of the parties of the Geological Survey 
under the immediate direction of Professor Hay- 
pen discovered during the present season three 
complete glaciers in the Wind River Mountains, 
the first known to exist in the United States 
east of the Pacific coast. One of these is located 
on the east side of the Wind River Peak, near the 
south end of the range; the other two are situ- 
ated at the east base of Fremont’s Peak. The 
Jatter two occupy about two miles square in 
surface, and answer exactly to the description 
of an Alpine glacier, though not as large. They 
have terminal and lateral moraines, and, thoug 
seen in August, are largely solid ice, with snow 
around the borders, with true glacial rift, and 
moving slowly down. On the west side of the 
Wind River Mountains the ancient glacial action 
is the most marked and powerful ever known in 
this country. There are morainal ridges 1000 
feet high and five miles long. The ancient gla- 
ciers must have been sixty miles long and twelve 
miles wide, sending up numbers of arms to the 
axis of the range. here are no sedimentary 
rocks on the west side of the range older than 
the Wahsatch group (middle tertiary), which 
juts up against the base of the range with an 
inclination of not over five degrees. The geol- 
ogy of all this district will be fully described in 
the twelfth annual report of the survey, for 1878, 


From present appearances there is no great 
likelihood of the speedy extinction of the coal 
mines of the world, whatever may be the appre- 
hensions in regard to those of Great Britain and 
other better-known countries. Beds of coal 
have lately been brought to light in China, and 
are being rapidly developed. In Japan, too, the 
mines are undergoing thorough investigation. 
Quite recently Mr. G. W. Stow has discovered a 
thick seam of coal in South Africa near the Vaal 
River, in the north of the Orange Free State. 
This bed is said to be twenty miles long and six 
miles wide, and is roughly estimated to contain 
850,000,000 tons ofcoal. If this is correct, there 
will sooner or later, no doubt, be new mines 
brought to light. 


Professor Fiscner, of Prague, may be in a 
measure considered a martyr to science, as the 
result of an overweening confidence that he had 
discovered a means of rendering cyanide of po- 
tassium harmless. By mixing with it sal am- 
moniac he imagined he could destroy its terrible 
toxic properties; and, as an assurance, he took 
this combination in the presence of some fellow- 
investigators in the laboratory of the Gymnasium 
of Prague, with which he was connected. He 
had scarcely swallowed the mass when he was 
seized with violent pains, and soon expired. He 
was twenty-five years of age at the time of his 
death, and had already attained much eminence 
as a chemist. 





Professor GEIKIE, in a recent number of Nature, 
takes the occasion to renew his commendation o 
the a and liberality of the American gov- 
ernment in its scientific publications, with special 
reference to the magnificent geological and geo- 
graphical atlas of Colorado and the adjacent ter- 
ritory lately put forth by Dr. HaypEen. He con- 
sidered this atlas worthy of the highest praise as a 
representation of cartography, typography, and 
lithography, considering it fully equal to the fin- 
est of the great productions of the national print- 
ing-office of France. The contrast between the 
liberality of the United States government in 
the preparation of such works and their distri- 
bution to suitable places of deposit in Europe, 
and the niggardly policy of the British govern- 
ment in regard to its geological publications, has 
been frequently dwelt upon, the price at which 
its geological maps are sold being far above their 
cost, and such as to be almost prohibitory. 





The latest news from the Norwegian expedi- 
tion of Professor NORDENSKJOLD is under date 
of August 6. Leaving the coast of Norway on 
the 25th of July, the Jugor Straits were made on 
the 30th, and the mouth of the Yenisei on the 
6th of the following month. A fresh start was 
to be made on the 12th of August. The Kara 
Sea was free of ice. Every thing indicated a 
reasonable success of the expedition. 


The death of Mr. Taomas Gruss is announced 
as having taken place on the 19th of September. 
Mr. GkvBB commenced his business career as a 
mechanical engineer, and soon became favorably 
known for connection with the machinery devised 
by him in engraving, printing, and numbering 
the notes of the Bank of Ireland. He subse- 
quently took up the business of a practical opti- 
cian, Which he afterward made his profession, 
supplying some of the finest instruments now in 
use in Great Britain. Conspicuous among these 
are twelve, thirteen, and fifteen inch aperture 
reflecting telescopes. Toward the end of his 
life Mr. GruBB turned over the business of the 
firm to his son, Mr. HowarD GrusBB, who has 
conducted it with increasing reputation. The 
lifteen-inch refractors made for Lord Linpsa¥ 
and Dr. Hua@ins are among his more important 
productions, 





Many statements have been published ge | 
the past year of the death of large numbers o' 
fish in ponds and rivers, caused, as is supposed, 
by the washing down from the fields of Paris 
£reen used for the destruction of the potato-bug. 
Similar statements have been made as to the 
destruction of fowl and wild birds. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is very desirous of set- 
uing this question, and wishes to receive speci- 
mens of any animals which are believed to have 
perished from the cause referred to, as a careful 
analysis will probably determine whether the by- 
pothesis on the subject is correct. Specimens 
should be sent to the department by express or 
otherwise, accompanied by an explanatory let- 
ter. Fish may perhaps advantageously be placed 
10 alcohol for their better preservation. 





.A rather curions method of obtaining seed 
diamonds is practiced in the province of Shan- 
tung, in China, where this mineral occurs of very 
diminutive size in the sands of the valleys and 


thick straw shoes are employed to walk about 
in these sands, and the diamonds, which are rag- 
ged and pointed, remain in the shoes, which are 
then collected and burned in great numbers, 
after which the diamonds are sought for in the 
—_, A mee pape large as a pea has lately 
n discovered in the province in questi 
sold in Chefvo. seieeeun 





The death of Mr. Ernest QuETELET on the 
6th of September, at Brussels, is a serious loss to 
scientific circles in Belgium. Mr. QuETELET 
was scarcely less distinguished as an astronomer 
than his late father, Professor A. QUETELET, and 
had been connected with the Royal Observatory 
of Brussels for several years. 





Naturalists and geologists will be pained to 
hear of the death of Mr. Tuomas BELT, the well- 
known author of the Naturalist in Nicaragua, 
which lately took place in Colorado. He was 
well known as a geologist, in which science he 
made some important generalizations and many 
valuable observations, more particularly relating 
to the drift, the loess, and glacial periods. For 
several years past Mr. BELT has been a resident 
of the United States, being in charge of impor- 
tant grazing and mining interests in Colorado. 





The Transactions of the American Fish-Cul- 
turists’ Association for the year 1877 have just 
appeared in a well-printed pamphlet, and con- 
tain the usual notices of the doings of the Con- 
vention which was held on the 27th of February 
in the rooms of the New York Fish-mongers’ 
Association. Numerous papers of interest were 
presented to the meeting, the most important 
of which were by Mr. G. Brown GoopE upon 
“The Migration of Fishes” and “Statistics of 
American Fisheries.”’ 


During the present summer the European 
ae. Orcynus pelamys, & species of bonito, has 

en caught in the pounds in Vineyard Sound, 
one at Menemsha, on Martha’s Vineyard, having 
‘taken many hundreds of them, fifty-two at one 
time. They have usually been taken when the 
wind was from the north. It is very difficult 
to keep them in the fish pounds, as they injure 
themselves by their struggles to escape. The 
fish weighs about ten pounds, and resembles the 
bonito, only it is 1 r, and, instead of oblique 
stripes on the side, has four longituc oal dark 
lines on the belly. A few years ago a specimen 
was exhibited in the New York market, but un- 
fortunately was not saved, and up to the present 
time the only voucher for the species as Ameri- 
can has been a specimen caught off Cape Cod, 
and sent to the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
in Cambridge. tng | the present oppor- 
tunity has been made use of for securing several 
specimens for the National Museum in Wash- 
ington, where, we have no doubt, a colored cast 
in Dwg will before long be added to its rich 
series of reproduction. 

Another interesting addition to the fauna of 
the coast is a small tunny with very long pecto- 
ral fins, the fish being about three feet in length, 
and a miniature of the common horse-mackerel 
of the coast. It is known as the Orcynus alla- 
longa or allatunga. It is believed to be the first 
instance of its detection in American waters. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Anovt two years ago the corner-stone of the Hahne- 
mann Hospital was laid with appropriate ceremonies, 
in which, it may be of interest to ber, the late 
William Cullen Bryant participated. The new build- 
ing was recently formally opened for the reception of 
patients, a social entertainment being given on the oc- 
casion by the ladies of the Hahnemann Hospital Asso- 
ciation, to whore untiring efforts the success of this 
benevolent undertaking is mainly due. The hospital 
is located on the corner of Fourth Avenue and Sixty- 
seventh Street, and is a large four-story brick build- 
ing, well lighted, and having ample grounds around it 
for the recreation of those patients who are able to 
avail themselves of opportunities provided for fresh 
air and gentleexercise. The name “ Hahnemann Hos- 
pital,” which is over the main entrance on Fourth 
Avenue, was, of course, given in honor of the founder 
of the homeopathic system of medicine. On the sec- 
ond floor of the building are some of the rooms fur- 
nished by special donations from ladies, and they are 
very cheerful and attractive. Upon the third floor are 
the men's, women’s, and children’s wards, all well 
warmed, lighted, and ventilated ; while on the upper 
floor are some rooms for those who desire private at- 
tendance at a moderate cost. The hospital is pro- 
vided with all the conveniencies which liberality and 
good jndgment could devise. The library contains 
about four hundred volumes, a large proportion of 
which were presented by the Apprentices’ Library So- 
ciety. Books, magazines, and newspapers will be 
most welcome if sent to this new hospital. The bnild- 
ing is free from debt, but has no endowment from 
which to draw means of support. 


Winter is approaching in reality. On the morning 
of November 1 the ground was covered with snow in 
the eastern section of Dutchess County, New York, 
and on November 4a severe snow-storm prevailed at 
St. John, New Brunswick. There is much prophesying 
in all parts of the country in regard to the weather of 
the coming winter. Some prophets assert that the win- 
ter will be unusually cold, and others that it will be re- 
markably warm. The latter found their belief on the 
fact, if it is a fact, that there are this fall very few 
pine nuts and acorns in the woods and on the mount- 
ains, and say that when there is to be a cold and stormy 
winter there is always an abundance of these nuts. 











The Internal Revenue Department has been for some 
time past making experiments with inks to be used 
in the cancellation of stamps. It has finally adopted 
an ink manufactured by a Philadelphia firm, which is 
said to meet with the requirements of the department 
—that is, it can not be washed it. 


Young ladies are employed in the observatories of 
Washington and Harvard. They make calculations, 
but do not take observations with the telescope. 





Another “ oldest house in America” has been devel- 
oped. It was thought a while ago that the “ Horton 
house,” at Southold, Long Island, claimed priority, it 
having been built in 1639. Now somebody says that 
the “ Pickering house,” on Broad Street, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, dates back to 1635, and the house at the 
corner of Eesex and North streets, known either as 
the “Roger Williams house” or the “ Old Witch house,” 





Streams of the diamond mountains, Men with 


was constructed in 1681, The frame of the “First 
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Church,” erected in 1629, is standing at the rear of the 
Essex Institute, in the same city. Rumor also says 
that the old “‘ Tucker house,” near Tucker's Wharf, in 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, was built before 1630. In 
a published atlas of Essex County it is designated as 
“ the oldest house in Massachusetts.” 


There seems to be no end to bold and intrepid ex- 
plorers. A party of ten persons—so says the Indian- 
apolis Journal—has recently left that city for British 
America and the arctic regions, the object being to find 
out how to reach the north pole—that long-vexed 
problem. They are very hopeful, as many others have 
been, that they may be able to find traces of the long- 
lost explorer Sir John Franklin. They expect to push 
as far north as 80° before going into winter-quarters, 
Fifty trained Esquimaux trappers and fishermen are 
engaged to accompany the explorers, and trained dogs, 
reindeer, and sledges are provided for this Northern 
voyage, 


Brief, but to the point. A note was addressed to 
Mr. Gladstone by the editor of a newspaper asking 
him if he had ever been in America. His answer was 
as follows: 

“Sin,—I regret to reply, never. 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“W. E. Giapstonr.” 








A proposition has been made to maintain the Expo- 
sition Building on the Champ de Mars as a place of 
popular entertainment for the Parisians, 





A Virginia gentleman of scientific turn of mind, who 
has been a great sufferer during the past summer from 
the drought, has aspired to a new science—that of con- 
trolling the clouds in order to cause it to rain at will. 
He has built a “rain tower,” thirty feet in diameter 
at the base and forty feet high. This tower contains 
four flues, and two of them extend twenty feet above 
the tower. The method by which rain is to be pro- 
duced is to fill the flues with dry pine wood, which is 
set on fire, and kept burning until the desired effect 
appears in the form of rain-clouds. The originator 
of this novel idea firmly believes in the utility of his 
invention, although he has made repeated trials, and 
thus far the heavens have been unpropitious. 





Several years ago a pressman of one of our promi- 
nent daily newspapers was suddenly killed by the fall 
of a roll of paper. His wife had been accustomed to 
bring his lunch every night to the press-room. On 
that fatal night he was not there to meet her, and 
when she went home she found his dead body. The 
shock made her insane, and she still harmlessly and 
hopelessly keeps up a search for her husband. Al- 
most any night a neatly dressed, white-haired woman 
may be seen lingering about the City Hall Park, even 
until after midnight, with an anxious look upon her 
face. It is the poor insane widow searching for her 
husband. 





The sterlet-—a kind of sturgeon found in the Volga 
and in other streams tributary to the Black and Cas- 
pian seas—is claimed by Russians to be the most de- 
licious fish in existence. It commands a high price, 
so that only the wealthy can afford the delicacy. In 
the Russian restaurant the sterlet is kept—as are also 
other fish—in a tank. The customer selects such a 
fish as he approves, and it is killed and cooked for him. 
Being served fresh, ite flavor is very fine. Any fish is 
infinitely better if cooked when perfectly fresh. 





New York State dairy statistics, as given in an ex- 
change, will be of general interest. New York has 
1139 factories for cheese, or butter and cheese. The 
average number of cows contributing milk is 308,352, 
owned by 23,005 patrons, and producing 83,116,006 
pounds of cheese, 3,214,125 pounds of butter, and 
7,880,752 pounds of skim cheese. Since these statis- 
tics were compiled there has doubtless been some 
slight changes, so that now there may be 1140 facto- 
ries for cheese, and the number of pounds produced 
may have increased a few thousands, 





In Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, there 
are eight Chinese students, sixteen ministers’ sons, 
and four sons of foreign missionaries. 





Géréme’s “ Gladiators”—a group of bronze statuary 
—occupied a prominent place in the vestibule of the 
Trocadéro during the Exhibition. It is not regarded, 
however, as one of the most successful efforts of the 
celebrated artist. 





Largentiére, a town in the southeast of France, was 
recently flooded by the river Ligne, which rose twenty- 
two feet in a single hour. Much property was destroy- 
ed, but no lives lost. Largentiére has a population of 
about three thousand, and is noted for its silk facto- 
ries. 





Pine-apples that ripen on their native soil are so un- 
like those we get here that they do not taste like the 
same fruit. A new industry has recently been com- 
menced on the island of New Providence, one of the 
Bahama Isles, which promises to be lucrative. The 
pine-apple is preserved in tins when it is fully ripened, 





and is shipped in a perfect condition. Thus prepared, 
the fruit is said to be almost as delicious as when 
freshly gathered. A large factory for preserving has 
been established at Nassau, and large quantities are 
expected to be soon in our markets. 





In a recent French work some excellent advice is 
given in respect to the nse of the eyes, A habit of 
resting them often during work is specially recom- 
mended. To persist in using them after symptoms of 
fatigue appear is both foolish and dangerous. When 
the eyes begin to itch, grow red, or any pain is felt in 
them, work should be discontinued, and cold water 
applied. A change of employment ia often restful, as 
much to the eyes as to the mind and body in general. 
To close the eyes for a few moments, or to take a turn 
in the fresh air, will produce a good effect, as well as 
frequent bathing with cold water. 





A mistake of a single letter in sending a telegram 
sometimes causes singular resulta. The Court Journal 
tells of a director of the Southwestern Railway who, 
being about to take a trip to the North with his fam- 
ily, telegraphed to Berwick-on-Tweed to have the lar- 
gest “saloon” carriage sent for him. On his arrival 
with his family at the terminus he asked for the sa- 
loon. There was none. The director was indignant. 
Had he not ordered one? Where could his saloon 
be? At last a porter observed, “If there's no saloon 
for you, there’s a salmon ;" and he pointed to one 
weighing forty-eight pounds, with the director's name 
on it. Upon inquiry it turned out that the telegrara 
was worded, “Send up at once the largest salmon you 
can procure.” Still more indignant, the director went 
to the telegraph clerk and said, “ Do you know who I 
am?” And the clerk guessed. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“ How are the stairs?” said the lady to the honse 
agent; “notsteep, lhope?” “Steep, madam? I should 
say not. It’s the easiest staircare I ever saw in my life, 
Why, it's so easy that when you're going up you'd 
swear you were going down.” 





The man who to church simply becanse he has 
nothing else to do, may not be a ethen, but he is 
certainly an idle worshipper. 





A gentleman lately heard an Irieh laborer grandly 
informing two comrades that “ a 74-pounder is a can- 
non that sends a pound ball exactly seventy-four miles.” 

In a discussion on cremation at a London clrb a 
member is credited with the argument: “ We earn our 
living, why should we not urn our dead ?” 


oe 





“Is your master up ?” asked an early visitor of a no- 
bleman’s valet. “ Yea, Sir,” answered the valet, with 
great innocence; “‘the butler and I carried him up 
about three o'clock.” 





It takes a man who wants office to see the corrup- 
tion there is in official circles. The more he sees of it, 
the more anxious he seems to be to get into it. 

satieniniiemiadan 

He commenced with “Oh! can these lovely eyes of 
thine”—when she stopped him short and told him she 
wasn't canning that kind of fruit just then, and wouldn't 
be coaxed to it either. 








There is more active fun in an ounce of kitten than 
in a ton of elephant. 





A Frenchman, eight days after marriage, and while 
on his wedding trip, receives a telegram announcing 
the death of his mother-in-law, and with touching sin- 
cerity writes her epitaph: “ To the best of mothers-in- 
aw.” 





They were waltzing 'round the ball-room gay, 
Made bright with lighte and mirrors fine; 
She turned her face from his away. 
“Pray, what’s the matter, darling mine? 
Has what I've said giv’n thee offense? 
Has aught I've done estranged thy heart? 
Turn not from me your sweet face hence— 
I can not, can not, from thee part!” 
**How foolish, Fred! you know I'm fond; 
And as we pass yon pier-glass bright, 
I only look from you beyond 
To see if my new dress hangs right.” 





The King of Siam has 3000 wives. He is bald. 





A good-looking young lady was canght the other 
evening smoking a cigar, and gave as a reason for the 
act “that it made it smell as if there was a man 


around.” 
oO le 


Twenty-one young ris of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
have “ Resolved, That if the young men won't come 
and see us, we will go and see them.” And the young 
men are stepping down and out and taking to the 
woods, 
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Srrone Love.—In the parish of H——, Kincardine- 
ehire, lived a carter whose youngest daughter was be- 
ing courted by a mason. In visiting her he had to 
cross a bridge over a small burn of water running 
from the mill, Having taken a little too much of 
“John Barleycorn” on the meeting night, he stumbled 
and fell into the water, which fortunately was not 
very deep at the time. Gathering himself up as best 
he could, he walked to the gate where his intended 
was waiting for him. “Oh, Charlie, you're 2’ weet!” 
was her startled greeting. ‘Eh, na, Annie; it's the 
dew o’ love,” was the loving fellow’s answer. 

















A POPULAR CYCLONE SWEEPS AWAY THE PAPER DOLS. 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
losing scenes of the Paris Exhibition 
ess brilliant than those which marked 

g. The last great event was the dis- 
f prize s to those whose exhibits en- 
o such honors. This was done by 


|.President himself in the presence of | 


y thousand spectators, including among 
er several princes and dis tinguished 
pr a of nes arly every nation. 

The g where the great ceremonial took 
place is the Palais de I’Industrie, erected by Na- 
POLEON ITT. with an express view to occasions like 
the one in question. In it was held the first 
World’s Fair ever given at Paris—that of 1855. 
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| Since then the immense structure has been used 
| for various purposes apparently inconsistent with 
its dignity, such as horse shows and trivial agri- 
cultural fairs; but of late the great nave, roofed 
with glass, has been filled with rare plants, and 
| occupied as a winter garden. In decorating the 
| main hall for the closing ceremonies of the Ex- 
hibition, full rein was given to the love of brill- 
iancy and display characteristic of the French as 
a nation. Crimson and gold were the chief col- 
ors employed, the galleries being bountifully hung 
with drapery in which these hues were combined, 
| and the columns bound in crimson velvet, and em- 
bellished with gilded shields on which was in- 
scribed the word “ Pax,” or the letters “R. F.,” 
the initials of the République Frangaise, Banners 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION—DISTRIBUTION OF THE DIPLOM. 


and pennons belonging to various countries rep- 
resented at the Exhibition hung from the roof, 
while gigantic shields inscribed with the name of 
each nation were ranged round the galleries. 
The immense area beneath, filled with red velvet 
benches, was also broken by emblems represent- 
ing the industrial and agricultural arts. 

The arrangements for seating the immense 
multitude that was expected to assemble were 
admirable. On the side nearest the Place de la 
Concorde was erected a dais for the accommoda- 
tion of the President of the Republic. At an 
elevation of twenty feet was the a con- 
taining sixty seats for the Chief Executive, for- 
eign princes, diplomates, Presidents and Bureaus 
of the two Chambers of the Legislature, special 


ambassadors, ministers, and Prefects of the Seine, | On both 


the Chief of Police, and subordinate cabinet offi- | 
cers. The staircase leading to the platform was 
flanked by two enormous pedestals decorated w ith 
various trophies of industry and science. At} 
each side were beautifully decorated boxes spe- | 
cially set apart for the wife of President M‘Ma- | 
HON and those of the cabinet ministers and mem- | 
bers of the diplomatic corps. In the space 
separating the “seats of honor” from those pro- 
vided for the ladies were chairs for the regular 
foreign ambassadors, foreign Commissioners, the 
General Commission (French) of the Exposition 
and Council of the Legion of Honor. 5 ae 
dually tier above tier, the seats reache 
first qullers, which runs around the building. 
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| Each ticket bore on its face the number of the | 
section and the number of the seat to which the 
holder was assigned, while on its reverse side was 
a diagram of the building, indicating the entrance | 
to each section. Just in front of the dais where | 
the President sat were three thousand seats for 
the fortunate persons who had obtained prizes. 
These seats formed two immense squares, sepa- | 
rated from the other portions of the nave by a 
wide passage, beyond which again were places for 
the thousand jurors. Beyond the jurors was an 
inclined plane affording space for eight thousand 
persons, the seats being so raised that those oc- 
cupying them could distinctly see all that trans- 
pired on the dais. This, however, was only a 
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ingenuity had contrived out of the space at com- 
mand. Rows of seats rose one above another to 
the first story on both sides of the nave, and oth- 
ers were erected above these as high as the sub- 
stantial pillars that support the roof. At the end 


| of the nave, and facing the chair of the President, 


were boxes for about a thousand spectators.. By 
ranging seats up toward the roof from all sides, 
and by judicious division of the galleries, seats 
were provided for about twenty-two thousand per- 
sons. The orchestral accommodations were su- 
perb. Several hundreds of musicians, men and 
women, occupied seats in the nave very nearly 
in front of the President. 

Although it had been announced that the cer- 


small portion of the accommodation which French | emonies would not begin until one o’clock, the 


stage was filled some two hours earlier, so afraid 
were the ticket-holders lest their places should 
be appropriated. Precisely at ten minutes to one 
M. Grévy and the Bureau of Deputies arrived, 
and took their seats on the estrade to the left of 
the President’s position, amid the cheers of the 
spectators. Immediately after followed the Duc 
d’ Audiffret-Pasquier, with the Bureau of the S 
ate. These were seated to the right of the Pr 
dential chair. At five minutes to one the booming 
of cannon announced the approach of the cortége, | 
which had meanwhile created no little sensation 
in its march through the Champs Elysées. At | 
one punctually the Marshal-President, dressed in 
the full uniform of his rank in the army, entered | 
the nave, preceded by the Introducer of Ambas- | 
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sadors and Master of Ceremonies. On his right 
walked Don Francisco pr Assist, on his left his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and followed 
by the Duca d’ Aosta, the Count of Flanders, and 
the Prince of Sweden, who took their seats on 
the estrade in the order indicated. Then ensued 
a picturesque international procession, formed of 
the regiments which had been sent over by the 
various nations to guard their respective sections. 
These, clad in their national uniforms, and bear- 
ing each the flag of the country it represented, 
formed a most effective feature of the parade, 
ranging as they did from the silk-clad Celestials, 
with their Yellow Dragon, to the United States 
sailors, with the Stars and Stripes, from the pic- 
turesquely clad Hungarian to the burly negroes 
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of Senegal, with a perfect Gotiatn of Gath for 
their leader. Next came a procession of groups 
of exhibitors, representing their various classes, 
also bearing banners, some of which are said to 
have cost from four to five thousand dollars. 

As soon as all were in their places, each for- 
eign Commissioner-General ascended the estrade 
and received from the Minister of Agriculture a 
book containing a catalogue of the awards. This 
portion of the ceremony being over, the Marshal 
rose and read his address. It was listened to 
throughout with great interest, and many of the 
passages were enthusiastically cheered. 

The reply to the President's address was made 
by the Minister of Agriculture, but this part of 
the proceedings was listened to with much less 
interest. At the close of the long speech relief 
was felt when M. Beraer arose to announce the 
names of the foreign exhibitors admitted to the 
various grades of the Legion of Honor. This 
honorable order at present contains about one 
hundred thousand members, the majority of whom 
are chevaliers and knights. Next in order come 
the officers, then the commanders, then the grand 
officers,. and lastly the grand crosses. The 
knight’s insignia are a red ribbon at the button- 
hole when he is in civilian’s clothes and a silver- 
mounted cross when he is in uniform; the officer 
wears a rosette when in plain clothes, and a gold- 
mounted cross in uniform, and it should be added 
that the officer’s rosette is worn by members of 
all the superior grades when in morning dress. 
In evening dress or uniform, however, the com- 
manders wear a red collar with a cross pendent ; 
the grand officers sport a collar with a star on 
the left breast, and the grand crosses wear a 
larger star and a broad moiré red ribbon across 
the breast. In the cases of soldiers and sailors 
there is a pension attached to the decoration, and 
the order is not closed to women. On the occa- 
sion we are describing a large number of persons 
were admitted to the Legion of Honor, but the 
list of Americans reads as follows: Richard A. 
M‘Cormick, Commissioner-General, commander ; 
Frederick A. P. Barnard, President of Columbia 
College, officer; Andrew D. White, President of 
Cornell University, officer; Professor William P. 
Blake, chevalier; and Mr. Edward H. Knight, 
chevalier. 

A number of exhibitors were also decorated. 
These were: Charles Tiffany, silverware; Thomas 
Edison, phonograph; Elisha Gray, telephone; 
Brewster & Co., carriages ; J. A. Bridgman, artist. 
Cyrus H. M‘Cormick, of Chicago, and Walter A. 
Wood, who were admitted to the order as cheva- 
liers in 1867, were made officers on this occasion. 
The following members of the American Com- 
mission were also made chevaliers: A. H. Girard, 
Foreign Secretary; Henry Pettit, architect ; Ho- 
mer Pickering, Superintendent of Machinery ; 
John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of the Educa- 
tional Section; D. M. Armstrong, Superintendent 
of the Art Gallery; Lieutenant B. H. Bucking- 
ham, Naval Attaché. 

As soon as the business of distributing the 
awards was concluded, President M‘Manon left 
the dais and advanced to the middle of the hall, 
followed by the cortége that had entered with 
him. At this point he was greeted with cheers, 
mingled with cries of “ Vive la République!” 
Amid a general tumult of acclamation the pro- 
cession left the hall, and the great Exhibition of 
1878 was at anend. Paris was illuminated dur- 
ing the evening, and many public and private en- 
tertainments given, in the course of which her 
citizens congratulated themselves and their for- 
eign visitors upon the happy and successful ter- 
minatica of the first World’s Fair held in France 
under the auspices of the republic. 





INDIVIDUAL PRIZES. 


“Nornrne succeeds like success” means, per- 
haps, apart from the implied sneer, that acquired 
impetus sends us forward to new achievements. 
At any rate, I found it so when I applied the the- 
ory to Kate. 

It is true that, owing ¢ither to something yet un- 
civilized in their natures, or else to the law of con- 
tradictions that makes the spark where positive 
and negative currents meet, women admire brute 
strength, and make themselves the adoring slaves 
of those great creatures who are mere agglom- 
erations of muscle and adipose, far sooner than 
of the slender, wiry men of brains. “ And very 
righteously,” Kate said, when I charged the fact. 
“We are all animals, and they are the perfect 
animal. If they could have brains too—but that 
would put the earth off her balance—we should 
have the sons of God among us again.” 

“ Looking on the daughters of men, and finding 
that they were fair,” I said. No wonder, if they 
were all as fair as Kate, the bonny creature, who 
knew her power, and knowing, dared maintain. 

It seemed to me that I had been in despair re- 
garding the indifference of this bonny creature 
since time immemorial. In reality it was only 
alvout a year since the fact dawned upon me, as 
she sat in the stern of my boat, her dark hair 
darker, and all her soft outlines clearly cut upon 
a tender evening sky, her cheeks bright with the 
breeze, her eyes bright with pleasure, that she 
was the most charming object that ever skimmed 
the river, and absolutely indispensable to my ex- 
istence. But I had never once attempted to let 
her know as much without meeting a rebuff suf- 
ficient to make one’s blood run cold, and it was 
in one such instance that I had declared no man 
could hope for favor with the women of her set 
who was not the captain of a nine, the driver of 
a four-in-hand, or a walker against time. 

“You are quite mistaken, so far as I am con- 
cerned,” said Kate. ‘For my part I don’t be- 
lieve in muscle at all. Samson and Goliath could 
do nothing worth while if they were on the earth 
to-day. I don’t believe a boat-race, for example, 
was ever won by brute strength in the world.” 

“By what, then?” 

“ By science and nervous pluck.” 








I had occasion to remember Kate’s words 
when a parcel of our fellows came into the office 
and began discussing the challenge lately sent to 
our club, the Cheviots, by the Gaths. The Che- 
viots had become somewhat demoralized by their 
victories, and were, so to say, lying on their oars. 
It had been a hot summer, and the club had re- 
ally done no work at all, now and then some 
members taking out a party of ladies, or a soli- 
tary man enjoying a stretch, but for the most we 
had contented ourselves by lounging over to the 
boat-house for « bath, and a gossip and a smoke 
on the balconies in the sunset. Our best men, 
those that had won in the previous contests, were 
one in Europe, one in Australia, and the rest at 
the land’s end, with the exception of Rogers, 
who was ill. We were certainly in no condition 
to accept a challenge from the Gaths, yet still less 
could we refuse one. Holding the champion col- 
ors, as we did, we could hardly lower them to any, 
even to the Gaths. The Gaths, indeed, were in 
splendid trim: there was Converse, an English- 
man, who had been stroke of a winning crew at 
Oxford, a magnificent creature, one hundred and 
eighty pounds clear muscle, shoulders and chest 
that would have made Hercules shed tears ; there 
was Dunbar, another young giant, who had beat- 
en professionals at single scull four times; there 
was— Well, there’s no need to go through with 
them now; it made one’s flesh creep to do it then. 
We hadn’t a man left in the club that they couldn’t 
get away with. Realizing the situation, we look- 
ed at each other blankly. 

“You'll have to get into the boat yourself, 
Geoffreys,” said Harden. 

“ Not unless I want to sink it.” 

“T don’t see what else we can do.” 

“We can’t do that; we can’t afford to do it. 
No, we must look about—not in a hurry.” 

“Oh, come, Geoffreys, you’ve been lying off 
long enough !” cried Jersey. 

“What do they propose to row for? Hang 
’em r* 

“ Individual prizes.” 

“Individual prizes! We can’t afford to do 
that, either ; it will stick us for a couple of hun- 
dred extra—another assessment, and the boat- 
house just paid for. It can’t be done. Row as 
we always have—row for colors.” 

Well, we looked about us, and the end of it 
was that they came on another day and took me 
by main force, and the crew was made up—Har- 
den and Rogers, myself and little Jersey; I to 
pull stroke, little Jersey to steer ; and he weighed, 
maybe, a hundred and sixteen pounds. And that 
was the most we could offer. The Gaths insisted 
on their individual prizes. I tell you, things look- 
ed dark; the whole thing seemed preposterous ; 
and for about a week I didn’t dare look a soul in 
the face. 

“So you are going to show the Gaths what we 
can do,” said Kate one day; for the girls whom 
we were in the habit of taking out on sunset par- 
ties and at other times were all ardent Cheviots. 
There was another club in town—the Jasons— 
but the girls never seemed to know it. 

“Or what we can’t,” said I. 

“Down-hearted? ‘Faint heart never won,’ you 
know,” she said. 

“Nor monstrous conceit either. 
fuse; we must row—that’s all there is to it. 
we've no show at all!” 

“T won’t listen to such talk a moment,” cried 
Kate, stooping to gather her train, and bringing 
the bright flush to her peachy cheek. “I have 
wagered all my next winter’s gloves on the Chevi- 
ots, and if you make me lose them— Mr. Geof- 
freys, if the Cheviots don’t win, I don’t know that 
I'll ever speak to you again!” And off she swept, 
the laugh on her lips, but a good deal of sparkle 
in her eye. 

“ And that too!” I said; and plunged my hands 
in my pockets with a groan, for of course there 
was nothing but dead failure before the Cheviots. 

“Still, all we can do is our best,” said Harden; 
and we used his remark for a catch-word every 
day probably during the following weeks. 

The thing being decided, we ordered a new boat 
at once, and went into training, messing together, 
and keeping up each other’s spirits by stories of 
what we had heard of the Gaths’ achievements. 

We received a little encouragement, however, 
from the fact that we soon found ourselves pull- 
ing remarkably well together; but the Gaths had 
been pulling well together long enough to feel 
themselves entitled to challenge us as the cham- 
pions. “ Well, we'll have a Champagne supper 
out of it, anyway,” said little Jersey, after we 
had ruefully contemplated the facts; and we all 
found ourselves falling back on that compensa- 
tion. “And we haven’t to give up our colors, 
anyway. Individual prizes !—we only lose what 
we never had,” said Harden. 

“ And reputation and admiration and triumph 
and glory,” said I, “and self-respect and satis- 
faction and—” 

“Oh, shut up, you croaker! I'll tell you one 
advantage we have over those fellows: we've 
been going to bed regularly at half past one ev- 
ery night indefinitely, while they’ve been stupe- 
fying their brains with their pillows at curfew, 
like the animals they are.” 

“Boys,” said I, fearing that, if this state of 
mind continued, our defeat would be our disgrace 
also, “I lately heard competent authority declare 
that brute strength never yet won any where. 
If that was all we had, we'd lose this race any- 
way, the Gaths have so much more than their 
share. Science—science, gentlemen, tells in the 
long-run, and where the lion’s skin falls short, 
we must eke it out with the fox’s.” 

“Shakspeare,” said little Jersey. 

“Just leave this out to me,” said I, “and we'll 
see what can be done.” 

Accordingly I had outriggers attached to the 
shell full four inches longer than any we ever 
had before. Our oars were the heaviest made, 
but I had them plugged with handles an extra 
length. 


We can’t re- 
Oh, 





“A shell with a man in it is a bird,” said I, as 
we took our places one evening; “and the flight 
of the bird is measured by the comparative length 
of his wing. That bird of the air whose quills 
are longest breakfasts in Senegal and dines in 
America.” 

Whereat they all began to sing “On mighty 
pens,” but acknowledged the tremendous pur- 
chase given by the new appliances. 

As the time for the race drew nearer, there 
began to be a good deal of feeling among the 
Cheviots at large; some of them were on hand 
every time we took exercise; they saw us into 
the boat, and they rowed along beside us, en- 
couraging and coaching, till, finding that we re- 
ally meant business, and were not absolutely go- 
ing to give the Cheviots away, they contented 
themselves by spending the most of their time 
at the boat-house, and by coming over to our 
quarters “to see the animals feed,” as Jersey 
said, and by regarding us altogether much as 
the Egyptians regarded the sacred bull. Mighty 
good appetites we brought to our Spartan diet. 

“But how those fellows, fresh from Lucullan 
banquets,” said Jersey, again, who was fond of 
pie, “can sit by and see us surrounding that 
prison fare, and add nothing but chaff, is one of 
the mysteries of the dark side of human nature.” 

“T don’t know, Harden,” said I, one sunset, at 
_ “but it seems to me that this boat is going 

ast.” 

“Flying,” said Harden. 

“Blowing the smoke off blazes,” said little 
Jersey. 

“And it seems to me we are in remarkably 
good form.” 

“That’s so,” said Jersey. 
gers on my oar.” 

“Well, they may beat us, but they'll have to 
work for it.” 

It wanted only a week of the day, when a dread- 
ful whisper stole through the club that Rogers 
was falling off. It was too true; he had trained 
too fine, and—Job was a joke tohim. The whole 
club turned out in force, and there were a dozen 
men at one time in our quarters bringing up re- 
enforcements of hot poultices, It was of no use, 
Rogers had to lie by, and we had to do the best 
we could again, gnash our teeth, and take Devlin 
for what he was worth in the place. “ Give it to 
him gently,” said Harden on the first night; so 
we pulled at a good but reasonable gait down to 
the turning-point, rested under the green shadow 
of the great hills there that fell half across the 
river, and made it so transparent that we seemed 
to be swinging in a bubble, the face of the riv- 
er, far and near, still as a crystal except where 
our keel had ripped through it, and we went back 
at a little livelier rate, and Devlin was very well 
pleased with himself. The next day we quick- 
ened matters considerably; but on the third, as 
we stepped in, I said, “Now, Devlin, look to 
yourself,” gave the stroke, and we shot away. 
Before we reached the shadow of the hills Devlin 
was swinging about his seat and rowing all at 
loose ends. 

“ Hold hard, old boy!” muttered Jersey behind 

him. “I’m nearly blown myself, but I'll never 
say die!” Devlin picked himself up for the time, 
but a moment or two after we turned he cried, or 
rather gasped, “‘ Gentlemen, if this is the way you 
row, I must get out of this boat. What’s more, 
you don’t need me.” 

“ Sick of it ?” said Jersey, encouragingly. “So 
am I. Should like to throw it up myself.” 

“ Ease him off a little, Geoffreys,” said Harden ; 
and we came in leisurely. But after one or two 
days’ further labor there was no complaint from 
Devlin. “I’m going to put it through if it breaks 
things,” said he; and he rowed as the rest did— 
as if we had but one heart in four bodies. 

The day before the race the Gaths arrived. 
Of course we had to receive them, do the honors, 
and show them the town and the girls and the 
river. With them came their boat—a swell thing, 
I caa assure you, covered to the nose with linen, 
and in charge of their own janitor. As we hadu’t 
any designs on their boat, and although expect- 
ing them to win, only meant to make them earn 
their honors, we didn’t object to the janitor. But 
when we went up to the boat-house and saw him 
sitting there, the picture of gentle pity and com- 
placent contempt for all boatmen in creation but 
Gaths, we knew what good reason he had for his 
complacency in the proud possession of his giants, 
and felt it slightly exasperating. 

“How’s the water?” said I, as we stepped 
down the slip, for the wind was blowing through 
the hills in gusts, and there was a good chop on 
the river. 

“Calm’s a pond,” said he, placidly. 

We looked at each other and groaned inward- 
ly—the Gaths had always rowed on the bay, 
about the same as sea-water, and we had rowed 
on a smooth inland surface: a chop and swell 
that would annihilate us would be water over 
which they would skim like so many Camillas 
o’er the plain. But we went off quietly, serena- 
ding the janitor with “Weel may the boatie 
row!” as we went. Our new boat had come, and 
waited for us, outriggers and all, and we had 
taken her down to a spot secure from observa- 
tion, and given her a thorough trial. She was a 
beauty, and from the moment she took water an- 
swered to our will not merely like a steed be- 
neath its rider, but as the breath does in one’s 
nostrils. We came in after our breather on an 
easy jog, and there sat the janitor as we had left 
him. “I say,” said he, with the air of keeping 
the sad secret from our superiors, as I came up 
the slip—“I say. Is that the best you can do?” 

“ Best ?” I answered. “TI can’t say that it is. 
We weren’t on our mettle just now, you know. 
I suppose we could do a little better on a spurt. 
But perhaps that is a fair average.” 

“I’m sorry for you,” said he, with really com- 
passionate condescension, not that we were sim- 
ply to be beaten, but that we were to be beaten 
out of sight. But I had heard that in diplomacy 


“T feel your fin- 





it is sometimes what is not said that counts, and 
there were certain things to be read between the 
lines of my reply. 

Well, we were a pretty sore set that night, 
Blue? Black and blue. “TI’ll tell you what, 
Will,” said I to Harden, “if we die, we must die 

me. Suppose we take the law in our hands— 
it’s the last night—and have a bird supper. John 
Biglin says—” 

“What does John Biglin say?” they cried, 
starting up and smacking their lips. 

“That one must not do any thing of the kind. 
But I think we might have a stove-pipe.” So we 
marched across the street and drank our beer. 
“Here’s to to-morrow—bad cess to it!” said 
Jersey. 

The first thing that we looked for in the morn. 
ing was the water: it was as smooth as a baby’s 
cheek, and as rosy in the sunrise that stole over 
it between the dewy shadows of the steep and 
woody shores. Later in the forenoon some of 
the club went to the railway station, I happening 
to be with them, to meet certain friends of the 
Gaths who came over for the day, among the rest 
some wonderfully pretty girls, one of whom I 
knew Harden would rather have in Jericho than 
on the boat-house balcony that afternoon to see 
the Gaths come in best men. Kate and several 
of her companions were there too—all our ac- 
quaintance had made the affair their own, and 
there was to be a general half-holiday in the town 
that afternoon. We strolled along together a 
little while, showing them our mild lions—the 
whispering gallery in the church, the cemetery 
with its flower gardens, and things of that gay 
and festive character generally; for the truth 
was that we all were a little serious and solemn, 
as if we felt the shadow of fate. At length, 
however, old Reed whispered that this would 
never do—there were those lubberly Gaths tak- 
ing their ease, and we playing the gallant to their 
girls; so I made my bow, saying that as I had a 
little work to do by-and-by, I would be excused, 
and see them later; at which the fair Gath party 
opened their eyes and began at once to flirt their 
colors. “A little work? Not a little, if you ex- 
pect to keep the Gaths in sight!” And, with 
well-feigned surprise, again: “Oh, Mr. Geoffreys, 
it isn’t possible that you are going to row the 
Gaths!” And then, with a last gay flaunt of the 
banner: “ Well, then, good-by, Mr. Geoffreys; we 
suppose there'll be nothing left of you to bid us 
farewell to-night !” 

I took Kate’s hand a moment, drawing her a 
little apart, and she walked on with me a few 

. “*Vox populi, vox Dei,’” I said. “You 
- Kate, even the dogs would cry whipped if 
ey—” 

“*Vox, et preterea nihil,’ I’ve heard you call 
that ‘vox populi’ a hundred times, and I don’t see 


any thing of the sort, moreover. If you can’t 
whip those * 
“Goliaths. Goliaths of Gath.” 


“Your oars are just as much weavers’ beams 
as theirs.” 

“They don’t row with the sun in their faces, 
Kate, as I do. And the stakes are more to me 
than those of all the races ever rowed in Chris- 
tendom. If you mean never to speak to me—” 

“Oh, is it there? I had quite forgotten—” 

“What! you were not in earnest ?” 

“ Never more so.” 

“ Kate?” 

“ Well?” 

“Give me something to row for, my girl,” and 
I stopped short and looked down at her with the 
color rising on her lovely cheek. 

She glanced up a moment with a searching 
gaze. .“ Well,” she said, “if you win— No, no, 
I don’t mean that. You have your race to row 
for, Mr. Geoffreys,” she said, with dignity, “and 
that’s enough.” 

“And if I lose it? It shall be no such ill 
luck? How am I to know my fate with you, 
Kate ?” 

“T will give you a signal.” 

“ How shall I know what it means ?” 

“You will know.” 

“TI believe you would send a man into a den of 
lions for your glove.” 

“T never blamed the woman who did,” said 
Kate, with a gay laugh all at once, because, as I 
saw, her eyes were actually full of tears, “and I 
never thought well of the man in that story.” 

So we parted. Kate’s tears—they augured ill. 
Pitying me—burial before death! A sudden flash 
of anger swept through me. If she would not 
give me something to row for, I would give her 
something to cry for. I would win, or I would 
break a blood-vessel. 

I went to my office fer the mail, on the way 
back to quarters, and found it full of smoke and 
Cheviots. “Tell us the truth, Geoffreys,” they 
cried. “These Gath people are up here with 
fists full of money, ready to wager thousands on 
their crew. Say, shall we take them up?” 

“T can’t advise you, boys,” said I. “They are 
mighty men. They row to win. I never saw 
any thing so handsome in my life as their morn- 
ing exercise. No—don’t bet on us. We won't 
disgrace the Cheviots. It ’ll be a close thing, per- 
haps, but it’s out of the question to suppose we 
can win for them.” 

“That’s as it may be,” cried Brand. “But 
I’ve taken the offers of the Philistines to the last 
dollar in my pocket.” And a cheer greeted him 
that fairly slammed the door behind me as 
I left, and told what the rest meant to do; 
and of course it didn’t lighten our hearts any to 
know how they were going to lighten their pock- 
ets. 
Well, it was a big crowd that lined the shores 
and the building-tops, that hung along the banks 
in boats and skiffs, when we went down to the 
boat-house, and seemed only like one vast ani- 
mal with countless eyes and tongues. The bal- 
conies were filled with ladies, the stake-boat 
was set, the tugs were ready to follow us, and 
such a tumult of excitement as there was in the 
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use nothing but a menagerie just before 
pwnd could ‘aval old Reed was kicking 
through the panels of his dressing-room door be- 
cause he had dropped his key, and young Smythe 
was taking his fist and smashing every pane in a 
gash because he couldn’t open a window ; they 
were yelling here and running there—the blood 
of all the Cheviots was up. In the midst of the 
confusion, there on a heap of sail-cloth under one 
of the balconies, the Gaths lay stretched at their 
ease like a nest of young lions, and as I looked 
them over I wondered if four as superb gladia- 
tors ever fought in a Roman circus. They had a 
deuced pretty uniform, too, snow-white, with a 
deep crimson handkerchief knotted on their 
heads. ‘Come up here,” I cried, leaning over— 
“come up and survey the course, and see the 
crowd, and be introduced to some—” 

“Thank you, Geoffreys,” answered Converse. 
“Jt’s very clever of you, Geoffreys, you know; 
but we're very well as we are.” And when time 
sounded, and they rose and strode down to their 
boat, I was not surprised at the shouts of admira- 
tion that rent the air—in fact, we shouted our- 
selves, At the very last moment, brandy being 
of course forbidden, I had given each of my men 
a gulp of guarana—it might do good, it couldn’t 
do harm; and we were in our own boat unper- 
ceived, as it were, under cover of that shout. 

I never want to endure another moment like 
that in which I grasped my oars, waiting for the 
start, after places were taken. I glanced back at 
Harden and the rest, and then across at the Gaths 
—such white, set faces! My pulse stopped for 
one second; there was a dead silence; then a 
word, a dip, a bound, a yell—I was all myself 
again, my heart beat at my oar’s blade, my soul 
went out of me at every stroke, Harden and Dev- 
lin were one with me, little Jersey steered her to 
a hair, my dejection had vanished like smoke. I 
meant to win that race or die. We were side by 
side, we were creeping on, we gave them our wash, 
the swift tremendous strokes seemed to come like 
our breaths; I heard nothing but one continuous 
roar along the banks the whole of the way, I saw 
nothing but those fellows laboring after; and as 
for them, they never saw us again without turn- 
ing their heads over their shoulders. As we 
rounded, they seemed to be losing form a mo- 
ment, although they rallied; and as we entered 
the quarter, I asked the men if they had any thing 
left to call for. 

“A last breath,” piped Jersey. 

“Let them have it,” I cried. And we came in 
two lengths ahead, in the midst of a deafening 
tumult, wild women and yelling men, that might 
have waked the dead. 

Of course we paddled aside to let the Gaths en- 
ter at the landing first. But as we came up our- 
selves, eight great arms were reaching out to seize 
me; powerless to struggle, we were carried up the 
slip by Gaths and Cheviots together. Just as I 
passed under the balcony in that triumph, I looked 
up. There was Kate leaning far over. Upon my 
word, for that instant, that one instant, I had for- 
gotten that Kate existed. And there she stood 
with the others, framed in the sunset, her disor- 
dered hair gilded like a nimbus, laughing, cry- 
ing, flushed, lovely, and half divine! As her eye 
caught mine, she extended her hand impetuously, 
kissed the spray of flowers she held, and tossed 
itdown tome. It was a spray of orange flowers. 








THE ISLES OF GREECE. 


GrEEck once more demands its islands, and 
prays of Europe that the Moslem shall be expelled 
wholly from Crete, Rhodes, and ‘the countless 
rocks and peaks that rise above the gean Sea. 
It was once almost a region of sea-girt isles; its 
deities were born on the islands or snatched from 
the purple wave. Delian Apollo, Cretan Jove, Pa- 
phian Venus, were worshipped throughout all the 
cultivated nations of antiquity, were the gods of 
P.ato, Cicero, and Brutus. These countless isl- 
ands, that still glitter above the surface of their 
tideless sea, seem to have all beén volcanic, and 
were inhabited by adventurous settlers almost 
before their surfaces. had cooled, their craters 
ceased to flow. Their legends of fiery monsters 
and infernal spirits all point to their origin. As 
the Greek race grew civilized, or rather intelli- 
gent, the islands rose to singular importance. 
Each sharp peak amidst the waves seemed to 
produce its philosopher, poet, god. Delos became 
the holy spot of all Greece, rich, splendid, the 
treasure-house of Athens. On little Ios, a mere 
crag, was placed by Heroporvs the tomb of Ho- 
MER. Ceos, a narrow shelf of rock, produced two 
great poets and four cities. The rare soil of Les- 
bes was rich in mental glory ; SappHo, ALCAUS, 
Pitt acts, are the chiefs of its band of writers, 
thinkers. In Crete, government seems to have 
been first studied. It is with a not unnatural 
pride that Athens and the Greeks would gather 
around them all these famous islands, and would 
once more give to Greek thought an opportunity 
of revival, would recall the memory of ALCa&US 
and the songs of Lesbos. 

On the western side of Greece are the Ionian 
Isles. Dr. Scntiemann has recently turned his 
new method of historical inquiry to the explora- 
tion of Ithaca, the home of the tempest-tossed 
Utysses, It was here that the first voyage of 
“lscovery was narrated, and the sea-king ULyssrs 
recounted to his faithful Penexore the perils of 
the western main, Ithaca, with its six compan- 
ion islands, and several smaller ones were given by 
England to Greece. To antiquity the Ionian Isles 
Were almost the limit of the habitable earth, the 
nearest to the inhospitable North. They were ear- 
ly occupied by vikings and robbers, Dr. ScHur- 
MANN has succeeded, he thinks, in pointing out 
the true site of the capital of Unyssxs, the lord 
of the isles three thousand years ago. He cor- 
rects the common theory that Ithaca was in the 
valley of Polis; finds it on a tall peak called 
Mount Aetos, Here he discovers dwellings cut 


in the rock, cups, utensils, weapons; the deep 
caves in which the swine of Ithaca were, perhaps, 
folded ; the spot where PENELopr’s riotous suitors 
made their assault upon the heart of the supposed 
widow. The ancient story gains new life under 
the ardent touch of the explorer. All the Ionian 
Isles are full of interest. The rock of Leucas, 
whence Saprno might have flung herself, over 
which the pensive Appison sighed ; great Cephal- 
lenia ; Zante, the land of currants. A cluster of 
lesser peaks rises above the western sea. These 
have all been restored to Greece. But Ithaca 
still wants a new Uyssss, and the white cliffs of 
Leucas are no longer consecrated, the victim borne 
up by the fluttering wings of countless birds has 
escaped forever from perdition. 

In Crete, which still belongs to the Moslem— 
the scene of many a valiant struggle for freedom, 
wet with the blood of martyrs—Srrano relates 
that the children were all taught to read and 
chant the law. Here Minos had set his laws. 
All the young men were compelled to marry the 
young women in the order set by statute. Ce- 
libacy was not permitted by Minos, and many a 
romance was spoiled. Crete was always pros- 
perous, fertile; in its caves Jupiter was edu- 
cated ; its cities were magnificent; it was a land 
of splendor. In modern times its glory has not 
altogether passed away; even under the Moslem 
rule its people are still industrious. The great- 
er part of them are Greek and-Christian. The 
sanguinary insurrections, the fierce revolutions, 
that have marked its recent history, show with 
what utter discontent the foreign rule is borne. 
It is for the liberation of Crete, the scene of its 
latest heroism, that all Greece besought the Ber- 
lin Congress in vain. There is no land in which 
the Moslem tyranny is more odious. It is not 
reform, but freedom, that the merchants and 
farmers want; the utter expulsion of the foreign 
race; a return not indeed to the institutions of 
Minos, to the dark shadows of a pagan past, but 
to a share in that moral purification that has 
awaited the rest of the race on the main-land. 
The birth-place of Jupiter is still a fertile, indus- 
trious island. It may become once more the seat 
of a hundred flourishing cities, of a pure and 
cultivated people. The Cretan may redeem his 
character. 

The London Times asks, innocently, “Is Cyprus 
unhealthy?” A century the question would 
have seemed almost idle. “Tes fevers, its malaria, 
were well known. Pococksr (1738) noticed that 
few strangers escaped them; that they always 
lingered in the blood, producing, if not death, 
lassitude, decay. Larnica he points out as the 
most unhealthy city of all Cyprus, yet the usual 
resort of the Franks. “These salt lakes,” he 
says, “extend almost to Larnica, and make it the 
most unhealthy place in the island.” It is here 
that the English troops were first exposed to the 
fatal diseases of the climate, “The island,” adds 
the traveller again, “is very unhealthy, especially 
to strangers.” In fact, it would seem to be an 
unpardonable blunder to select this pestilential 
spot as the scene of a military encampment, to 
expose in the fearful heat of a Cyprus summer 
the untried soldiers to its poisonous air. It is 
no wonder that the hospitals were soon filled. 
Modern Cyprus has no pleasant renown with 
travellers. Under the rule of the Turks it has 
sunk into decay. But nature seems to have 
been almost equally unkind ; its rivers are only 
brooks, in summer dry ravines; its water, drawn 
from its wells, is tainted with nitre; it depends 
on the rain for its drinking-water; and when the 
rains fail the island is almost uninhabitable. 
Once, it is related, no rain fell for a long course 
of years, during the period of Constantine. The 
island was abandoned, and Paphos and Idalia be- 
came a solitary desert. With such recollections 
it is difficult to see how an intelligent foresight 
could have selected Cyprus as the centre of an 
Eastern imperialism. The London Times pro- 

Lesbos in its place. Yet it does not ap- 
pear that in the youth of the world Cyprus was 
barren or pestilential. It was covered with 
groves, bright with gardens; the scene of poetic 
enchantment; a spot celebrated by epic and lyric 
bards; the home of the Loves and Graces, The 
fragments of its rich temples still rise above the 
earth to tempt some cultivated Scuiiemann or 
CESNOLA. 

Of the matchless isles of Greece, Rhodes, Sa- 
mos, Scio, Lesbos, and their companions along 
the Asiatic shore, are still under the tyranny of 
the Turks. It is absurd to suppose that with 
such a government, alien in race and faith, the 
most corrupt and odious of all, they can ever 
make any real advance. Scio, a beautiful island, 
rich in groves of orange and lemon, was the scene 
of one of the most fearful of the Turkish massa- 
cres, The crimes in Bulgaria are, in fact, only a 
renewal of the old ferocity with which the Turk 
ruled over the subject races—a brutality that has 
been exercised wherever it had license. Nothing 
but fear has tamed the Ottoman savage. - In Scio, 
when the island slumbered in a dream of securi- 
ty, it was suddenly overrun by the hordes of mon- 
sters. Civilized warfare has no parallel to the 
enormities of the Eastern barbarians. Scio was 
covered with slaughter; the child, the mother, 
were stabbed together; a universal plunder raged. 
The hapless island sank into a dreadful lethargy 
of woe. The fear of European retaliation alone 
protects the subject Greeks and Armenians. But 
Scio has once more revived. Its Greek merchants 
are wealthy, its people prepared for freedom. Its 
air is healthy; fine springs are found. The keen- 
ness of the Sciotes in trade is renowned in the 
Levant. No Jew, it was said, could live and 
thrive among them. The Greeks are every where 
the merchant princes of the East; have their 
great houses in Marseilles, London, their factors 
in New Orleans. Of Rhodes, on the Asiatic coast, 
little is left to attract the traveller. Once it was 
the chief source of commercial progress, the har- 
bor whence great fleets set out for the Black Sea 





or the far West, the home of the most intelligent 


and honest of the ancient races. Equity was 
long the peculiar trait of the Rhodians. The 
city was built upon the most thoughtful plan of 
the ancient architects; its streets, squares, gar- 
dens, wharves, harbor, were all arranged with ar- 
tistic skill, its ships and sailors the most expert 
of the time, its legislators the most prudent. 
Over the entrance of the great harbor, always 
filled with vessels, stood the grand Colossus of 
bronze, the wonder of the ages, the effigy of the 
all-penetrating Apollo. The island .was covered 
by villas and temples, the retreat of emperors 
and princes, the favorite home of philosophy and 
art. To-day it languishes, almost a desert, under 
the Turkish rule, forgotten. Under a Greek and 
native government Rhodes might once more be- 
come the brilliant reflection of its earlier fame. 

Still more beautiful, famous, appears Mitylene, 
the land of Sarrno, the scene of many a fierce 
republican struggle. To the classical student, 
the freeman, the American, who owes almost all 
to Greece, it must ever seem an intolerable thing 
that these islands, where the Greek population is 
far in excess of its masters, where a few savage 
Turks rule in the homes of Atc#vs, Minos, Sap- 
PHO, where freedom has been murdered with most 
brutal enormities, should any longer be suffered 
to perish in the midst of the civilizatiomthey have 
created. Why were not Crete, Lesbos, Samos, 
made as free as Bulgaria? Why, indeed, is the 
Turkish rule any where allowed in Greece? It 
would not seem difficult to create a Greek repub- 
lic, league, confederation, that would once more 
awake the slumbering genius of Rhodes and Les- 
bos, cover the glittering Zgean with the sources 
of mental and physical progress. 

Eveene Lawrence. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


NOVEMBER. 
Sunday, 24.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 30.—St. Andrew. 





DEAN Stan ey left the United States for home 
on Wednesday, November 6, after having been 
the recipient of attentions rarely bestowed on 
the representative of any Church. His well- 
known catholicity of spirit drew to him Chris- 
tians of nearly all shades of belief. On Friday 
evening, November 1, a reception was given him 
in New York by ministers and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. An address was 
read, in which graceful reference was made to 
the placing of a tablet, designed as a memorial 
of Joun and Cuaries Wes.ey, in Westminster 
Abbey a few years since. ‘The dean’s touching 
speech on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
tablet will be remembered by many. On Sat- 
urday he breakfasted with the Century Club, 
and on Monday received the Baptist ministers 
of the city. Always happy in his addresses, he 
has at no time better expressed the American 
feeling than when he said, at the Century Club 
breakfast, ‘‘ Near the shore of Lake George I 
saw an oak and a maple so joined that they 
seemed one tree. I am reminded by this of the 
old oak of England, with its gnarled and twisted 
root, and the young shoot of America, with glo- 
rious promise for the future. May the union of 
the two trees on one root be always typical of 
the union of America and England !”’ 





Londoners have been startled by the announce- 
ment that the Oberammergau Passion Play 
would be reproduced in the Aquarium of that 
city as an entertainment for pleasure-seekers. 
It was intended to employ the original peasant 
ane ster from Bavaria. Public opinion in 

ngland has, however, protested so strongly 
against this outrage on Christian feeling that 
the announcement has been withdrawn, 





The “ Prophetic Conference”’ closed its three 
days’ sessions on Friday, November 1, in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, of this city. The 
interest and crowded attendance of hearers con- 
tinued to the end. The essayists, classified ac- 
cording to denominations, were: three Episco- 

lian, nine Presbyterian, one Reformed, one 

aptist, one Congregationalist, and one Method- 
ist. Letters of concurrence in the aims of the 
Conference were read from Bishops Vari and 
Nixes, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Ho- 
RATIO and ANDREW Bonar, of Edinburgh, and 
Canons BaLpwin and Bonp, of Canada. The 
Rev. Dr. N. West presented a carefully pre- 
ared history of the pre-millennial faith in the 
Yhristian Church. The view taken by the Con- 
ference of the second coming of Christ was 
embodied in the following language: ‘The 
— words of both the Old and the New 
estaments concerning His second coming will 
be literally fulfilled in His visible bodily re- 
turn to the earth in like manner as He went 
up into heaven....This second coming is ev- 
ery where in the Scriptures represented as im- 
minent, and may occur at any moment, yet the 
precise day and hour thereof is unknown to 
man....The Scriptures nowhere teach that the 
whole world will be converted to God, or that 
there will be a universal reign of righteousness 
and peace before the return of our Lord; but 
that only at and by his coming will....the res- 
urrection of the dead in Christ and the transfigu- 
ration of the living saints receive their fulfill- 
ment, and the period of millennial blessedness 
its inauguration.” 





The anniversary of the Freedmen’s Aid Socie- 
ty of the Methodist Episcopal Church was held 
in this city on Monday evening, November 4. 
The fiscal year closed July 1, 1878. From July 
1, 1877, to that date the receipts were $63,402; 
the disbursements nearly equalled that sum. 
The debt has been reduced from $15,000 to 
$13,000. In the eleven years from 1867 to 1878 
the disbursements have reached $715,852. This 
society is doing very much for the elevation of 
Southern freedmen. 





At the National Convention of the Universal- 
ists recently held in Providence, Rhode Island, 
$19,000 were pledged to the extinction of the 
debt of the general fund; this will leave only 





$4000 debt remaining. This denomiuation hus 


five colleges, two theological schools, and six 
academies; the total endowment of them al! is 
$2,289,000. The parish property is valued, 
above indebtedness, at $6,970,110; the church 
members are 35,395. The publishing house is 
in Boston. 





The ‘‘Sunday Closing Act,” as applied to the 
public-houses of Ireland, went into operation 
October 15. It had been predicted that its en- 
forcement would Ivad to disturbance, but no dis- 
turbance occurred. Five towns, namely, Dub- 
lin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, are 
excepted from its operation, but even in these 
the time of opening has been shortened two 
hours. The London Tablet says, “It may be 
premature to judge by the experience of a sin- 
gle day, but there is so far every reason to hope 
that the law, if fairly administered, will work easi- 
ly and with beneficial effect.” No doubt of it. 

Several facts show that the feeling between 
Germany and the Vatican is not growing more 
friendly, to say the least. A criminal court in 
Posen has very lately fined Cardinal LeEpocnow- 
SKI 15,000 marks or two years’ imprisonment 
for violating the May laws; he has, besides, been 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment for in- 
sulting the government. It is now reported 
that Monsignor MASseLLa, the Papal Nuncio, 
proposed to BisMarckK “the restoration of the 
repealed 15th article of the Prussian Constitu- 
tion, and to allow the May laws to become a 
dead letter.” This proposition was rejected. 





The observations of the Rev. R. W. Date upon 
the people and institutions of our country, which 
he is giving to the Nineteenth Century in a series 
of papers, show a ready appreciation of facts rare 
even among Englishmen. In the last article, 
which appeared in October, he expresses the 
opinion that we in the United States have suf- 
fered less than England from the attacks of un- 
belief. “I also thought,’”’ he writes, ‘that I 
recognized a prevalent conservatism in the spirit 
in which men of nearly all Churches approached 
consideration of speculative and doctrinal ques- 
tions. They were cautious and reverent, and 
not disposed to think that all previous genera- 
tions of Christian people bad lost their way. 
The atmosphere was not quite the same as that 
which I breathe at home; it was less keen and 
less vexed with storms.’’ This judgment will, 
it is believed, be found to accord with the best 
American opinion. 


The “Christian Union Buildings’? of Dublin, 
it was announced, would be opened at the meet- 
ing of the Union Couvention, November 11, 
They have cost £12,000, and were begun a year 
ago. ‘The Convention, which bas grown out of 
Mr. Moopy’s preaching in Ireland, has become 
a most important representative of the Irish 
Protestant Churches. Five hundred ministers 
were expected to attend. 





The Baptists in Sweden now report 13,773 
mem bers in 253 churches. Twelve new church- 
es were formed last year; the increase of com- 
municants was 2479. Sunday-schools have been 
organized, with 17,769 children, This is aston- 
ishing progress. 





The anniversary of the American Missionary 
Association, held at Taunton, Massachnsetts, 
during the last duys of October, was largely at- 
sondell The year has been prosperous. The 
debt has been reduced $39,000, leaving only 

22,500 to be paid. The total receipts for 1878 
were $195,601, the expenditures $188,079. Great 
attention has been paid during the year to nor- 
mal schools, the demand for teachers amon 
the freedmen being very great. There are stil 
3,250,000 persons in the South unable to read, 
over a million of them voters. Five new church- 
es have been organized; the present number sup- 
ported by the association is sixty-four. The next 
anniversary will probably be held in Chicago. 





The annual meetings of the Congregational 
and Baptist Unions of Great Britain, recently 
held, were marked by striking deliverances of 
opinion. In the first the Rev. J. BaLpwin 
Browy, the retiring president, re-affirmed his 
total disagreement with the late attempt of the 
Union to settle a basis of doctrine for the 
churches. ‘* Had I known,” said the president, 
“when I accepted this honorable office that it 
was even probable that an attempt would be 
made to formulate something like a creed, noth- 
ing would have tempted me to preside over this 
assembly. I believe in the indepewdency that 
seeks to keep the truth in the Church and the 
Church in the statutes of life by the light of the 
Scripture and by the grace of the Spirit alone.”’ 
The chairman of the Baptist Union, the Rev. 
Huon STOWELL Browy, called for young men 
to enter the ministry who are able to support 
themselves out of private resources. ‘‘ Rest as- 
sured,”’ he said, “that voluntaryism will more 
and more have to take this higher form.” 





Epmonp be Pressensé tells in the Christian 
World, of London, some facts in the life of the 
late Bishop DuPanLoup, which show how the 
pressure of authority in the Roman Catholic 
Church bears down a spirited man. He was 
originally, as is well known, an opponent of ul- 
tramontanism, and supported the liberalism of 
which MONTALEMBERT was a representative. 
He surprised all parties, therefore, by his apolo- 
gy for the Syllabus of 1864. ‘The astonish- 
ment,”’ says PREsSENSE, ‘‘ would have been even 
greater if it had been known that Monseigneur 
Dupan Loup had done all in his power to prevent 
the publication of the very Syliabus which he 
afterward attempted to justify by explaining it 
away. On the eve of the Vatican Council he 
was among the foremost of the irreconcilables. 
I saw him in Rome in 1869, and he was then re- 
garded as the leader of the opposition, and was 
the object of the rage of the Curia. His apolo- 
gists of to-day pass over in silence this period 
of his life. It has not been forgotten in Rome, 
however, for in resisting the policy of the Jesu- 
its he committed the crime which can not be 
condoned either in this world or in the next. 
Thus, in spite of his submission and the innu- 
merable services rendered by him gince 1870 to 
the Catholic cause, he never obtained the cardi- 
nal’s hat, which adorns the brow of some of the 
most mediocre of French bishops.”’ For putting 
**the padlock on the mind” the Roman Catho- 





lic Church has no equal in the world, and never 
lias Lad its equal. 
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ONE AND INSEPARABLE. 
CAPITAL MAKES LABOR, AND LABOR MAKES CAPITAL. 
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@ HENRY M. HOYT, GOVERNOR ELECT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
(See Pace 929.] 


. y ™ 1 | cover of darkness and storm the family tomb was 
A REVOLTING OUTRAGE. forced open, the body of Mr. Srewart taken from 

An. outrage more shocking to public senti- | the casket in which it had reposed, carried away, 
ment has rarely been chronicled than the des- | and hidden. The purpose of the perpetrators of 
ecration of the grave of the late ALexanper T. | this daring and shocking sacrilege can only be 














THOMAS TALBOT, GOVERNOR ELECT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
From Puotograru py Wagsren.—(Sze Pace 929.) 


that a large reward would be paid for the recov- 
ery of the remains. 

St. Mark’s church-yard is one of the most inter- 
esting burial-places in New York. Within its 
sacred precincts lie the remains of many citizens 


Srewart, on the night of November 6. Under | guessed at; but the motive was probably the hope | whose names were famous in the annals of old 














THE DESECRATION OF THE GRAVE OF A. T. STEWART IN ST. MARK’S CHURCH-YARD—SCENE OF THE OUTRAGE.—[From 4 Sxercu sy W. P. Swyper.] 


New York—the Srvyvesants, Winturops, Deck- 
Lyns, Cockrorts, Tookers, VAN Burens, and oth- 
ers. Six large willows, imported many years ago 
from France, cast their sombre shadows over the 
tombs. Mr. Srewart’s family vault is on the east 
side of the church, and about fifteen paces from 
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it. Like all the others, it is flush with the ground, 
and before the desecration was marked by a plain 
white tablet, bearing the inscription : “No. 112. 
Mr. ALEXANDER T. Stewart's Family V ault.”’ 
About two months ago it was discovered that 
the tablet had been tampered with, and a private 
watchman was engaged to keep guard over the 
premises at night. Nothing further having oc- 
curred to awaken suspicion, the watchman was 
discharged a short time previous to the robbery. 
On the morning of November 7 the assistant-sex- 
ton of the church discovered that Mr. Srewart’s 
tomb had been entered and the body stolen. The 
alarm was instantly given, and prompt measures 
were taken by the. police to ferret out the perpe- 
trators of the outrage. The whole city was ex- 
cited by the announcement, and crowds of people 
visited the church-yard during the day. How the 
work could have been done was a marvel to all. 
The church-yard lies on the west side of Second 
Avenue, between Stuyvesant and Eleventh streets, 
and several street lamps cast their light into the 
grounds. Several policemen pass the yard at 
short intervals during the night, and there is con- 
siderable travel at all hours on the street cars up 
and down the avenue. Yet nothing unusual was 
observed, The robbers did their work and es- 
caped without leaving any trace to show how 
they entered or how they got away. The night 
was dark and misty, and a drizzling rain was fall- 
ing. Under these circumstances the police claim 
that the robbers may easily have concealed them- 
selves, and worked securely by keeping a careful 
look-out. .A small shovel, which was left behind, 
was apparently the implement used in opening 
the grave. It must have taken many hours of 
hard work to dig the hole three feet deep, and 
the robber who labored must have lain prone 
upon histface in order to conceal his operations. 
The only time that any of the robbers were forced 
to stand up was when they were prying up the 
stone, and this was the work of only a few sec- 
onds. The absence of foot tracks, the police 
say, shows that the robbers stepped from tomb- 
stone to tombstone, and as the fence is not mark- 
ed at any point, it is believed that they had dupli- 
cate kevs of the church-yard gate, or had in some 
wav got the originals, 

There is very deep sympathy with Mrs. Srew- 
art, whose health has been seriously affected by 
this lamentable affair. To a reporter for the 
Times Judge Hitton said he did not break the 
news to her until a late hour in the day. He 
said it was one of the most painful tasks that 
had ever fallen on him. He put it off, owing to 
the lady’s weak condition, as long as possible. 


DROPS OF 


AQ constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF THe 
BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, Dene 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNES 
For Femaie Complaints a Finale, 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN a ALLEN, 59 J John St., N. ¥. 


CALIFORNIA WOODS, 


YEw, 
MANZANITA, 
MOUNTAIN LILAC, 
CHAPPARAL, &c., 


Wrought with skill and beauty, make an exceedingly 
handsome Cuff Button, and a real novelty. Finished 
with a beautifully engraved ornamental 
Initial to order (any letter)..50 cents a pair. 
Monogram © = ....scee- -.--$1 00 a pair. 
Order your friends in California to select a pair for you 
at our establishment; or, sent by mail to your address, 


M.S. HOMAN & CO., Oakland, Cal. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with $O > 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
































In the afternoon, when the newsboys began to 
ery the story in the streets, they seemed to loiter 
about the lady’s residence with a lingering inter- 
est, and to ery the story more loudly and persist- 
ently than usual. Mrs. Srewart always takes a 
lively interest in current events, and exhibited a 
singular interest in desiring to know what event 
was cried on the streets. Judge Hitton, who 
more than most people knows the strong good 
sense of the lady, then related carefully to her 
the story of the robbery of her husband’s grave. 
Mrs. Srewart bere the shock with wonderful her- 
oism, but it proved at length too great a strain 
on her weakened strength, and she sank per- 
ceptibly under the biow. Judge Hitton said that 
the ierrible affair proved a cruelty to the estima- 
ble lady difficult to conceive and extremely trying 
to witness, 

The mausoleum in the Stewart Memorial Ca- 
thedral, in Garden City, which was to have’ been 
finished early in November, will not be ready un- 
til spring. It was the intention to transfer the 
remains of Mr. Stewart thither as their perma- 
nent — - 


STOP DRINKING VINEGAR. 


How many young women who have inherited 
a predisposition to embonpoint have ruined their 
health by drinking vinegar to reduce their forms 
to graceful proportions, Allan’s Anti-Fat is ab- 
solutely harmless. It promotes digestion, and 
accomplishes its work simply by preventing an 
undue assimilation of the fatty ingredients of 
the food. Excessive fatness is a vexatious bur- 
den, and there is no longer any excuse for endur- 
ing it, since Allan’s Anti-Fat is an effectual rem- 
edy for this abnormal condition. 

Cotorano Sprines, Cot., July 15, 1878. 

Boranic MepicineE Co. Buffalo, N. 

Gentlemen,—I lost three pounds while taking 
one bottle of Allan’s Anti-Fat. Yours truly, 
—[Com.]} Mrs. M. B. Myzrs. 





A Favorite Youru’s Paren.—The Youth's Compan- 
ton of Boston has steadily grown in public favor for 
more than fifty years, and is now one of the most 
admirably conducted papers in the country.—(Com.} 








ADV ER’ rISEMENTS. 


iin LADIES! 


The following will be forwarded by mail to any 
address on receipt of one dollar: 

One Imitation Stone Cameo Ladies? Set 
(pin and earrings), latest style; one pair 
Cameo Sleeve Buttons to match; one 
iarge Miniature Brooch, nicely chased; 
one large Oval Locket, elegant design. 
the above are a!) Electro-piated, and copied from the 
latest gold patterns. Address 

BENTON NOVELTY CO., 
27 South 6th St., Williamsburg, N. Y. 


ae LIN'S Parlor Rowing Apparatus. Price complete 

iD Grand Medal American Institute and Paris 
) A complete gymnasium in your house. 

iderent exercises for both sexes. The only ap- 

paratus invented by a professional athlete of ten years’ 

teaching in E uropean ind American colleges. Send 

3c. stamp for il lustrated book on physical culture. 

J. M. LAFLIN, § 5U nion n Sq. and 108 Biway, N. Y. City. 











95 Fancy Cards, with name, 10c., plain or gold. Ag’ts 
outit, 10c. 150 Styles, Hu & Co., Hudson, N.Y. 


. ings, yy Edg’ 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
__ HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


rar 
|MAGICLAN FNS HB 
= CT. ‘MILLIGAN. 


(Established AD. 1834.) 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Why don’t you order Goods by Mail or Express from 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. Send a for B ay = my Draw- 
ers, Hosiery, Gloves, Laces, Neckties, Collars, Ruch- 

in Veilings, Ribbons, Flowers, 











Velvets, Sil ress Trimmin; nnets, Hats, Read 
made Under-Garments, Cloaks, —— Infants’ Goods, 
har Tanai pct ye —_ 
n m, ares, Jewe hoes, Rubbers, 
Toilet Articles, os Geer nas Toys, Pictures and 





“C. STEHR, Menatectnrer of 


rschaum 
» Pipes & Cigar Holders, Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 


KE. your your bird in} health : and song by usin — 
ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. For sale by 














gists and cage dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St. hs 





FOR THE HAIR 


Ir SOFTENS THE HAIR WHEN HARSH AND 
DRY. IT SOOTHES THE IRRITATED SCALP. IT 
AFFORDS THE RICHEST LUSTRE. IT PRE- 
VENTS THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF. IT 
PROMOTES ITS HEALTHY, VIGOROUS GROWTH. 
Ir 18 NOT GREASY NOR STICKY. IT LEAVES 
no DISAGREEABLE opok. IT KILLS DAN- 


Portraits, 


l l | MADISON SQUARE. 


BRANCH: 
BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


Old Post- Office 
BOKER’S BITTERS 





Building, 
Nassau Street. 








Sole A mt, 
‘No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 





MINTONS 3 TILES 


Cura Works, Stoxe-vpon-TKENT. 
Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The only emer in the United States for 
the above firms. 
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Safest device for carrying glasses. No breaking, no en- 
tanglement of cord, as it Sa pty when not used. Is 
handy and warranted. Mailed for Circulars free. 


Keronau & MoDoveatt, M’f’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 


EA bt Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Wigs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
une tele Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 


18 ae New Pm ig: Chromo C: with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. L Ruxp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 











UNEXAMPLED PREMIUM. 





WEBSTER’S $12 UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY FREE. 


THE TRIBUNE will give Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Illustrated Diction- 
ary, bound in leather, the latest and best edition, printed in best type (the regular 
$12 edition—sold at that price in all the bookstores), TO ANY ONE remitting— 

$16 for eight one-year subscriptions to THE WEEKLY; or, 

$30 for ten one-year subscriptions to THE SEMI- WEEKLY; or, 

$10 for a single five-years’ subscription, in advance, to THE ”WEEELY ; or, 
$15 for a single five-years’ subscription, in advance, to THE SEMI- WEEKLY. 


This offer holds good until the 1st of April, 1879. 


CLUB TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 


Postage free in the United States. 
SEMI-WEEELY TRIBUNE. 
One copy; } Poco cccs<saccnasseeel $3 00 | Five copies, 1 year...-..------------ $14 00 
Eleven copies, 1 year...... apencnceenne- $28 00 
WEEELY TRIBUNE. 
Gir ile PPE, oosiiccncesicancsceues $2 00 | Ten copies, 1 year........-....-.---- $14 00 
Five copies, 1 year ............-..--.- 8 25 | Twenty copies, 1 year...........----- 25 00 


Any number of copies above 20 at the same rate, 


Address 


Additions to clubs may be made at any time. 
THE TRIBUNE, N. ¥. City. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws whic} 
= the operations of eaten and nutrition d 
'y a careful application of the fine properties of \w: ll. 
selected cocoa, Mr. a has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which m ay 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitation may be 
gradually built up antil strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies a; @ 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
a ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
nee ae — nourished frame.” — See article in the Civi{ 


a eold a in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
____————s«dOndon, Eng. 


A double-bar barrelgun, 

bar or front action 

locks; = Warranted 

a9 on ~ bar- 
shoo. 


Seba Ai Hl with 
. a rU Cutter,for Ni Can be sen‘ C.0 th 


ivilege to examine before paying. Send stamp f 
Reduced Prices and Large Di “ 
F Gasabae & SON,Gun Dealers,238 Matn Bt. ‘Cineinnad 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 





1, IS HE POPENJOY? ANovel. By 
pT dy FY eee 15 

2. HISTORY OF A CRIME, By 
PE IID ccc nnaindaiedinanieniiocsscocss 10 

8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY...... 10 


4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 
By Joun Berwick Harwooop.......... 10 
5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGH. 
LANDS. A Novel. By the Author of 
PT NE” ocesctescceseconsesceseccses 10 
6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Exnesr 
Davupet. Translated by Laura E. 
PI ec pchsttintsnpnnetincadeonsssnssescese 10 
7. CHRISTINE BROW NLEE'S OR- 
DEAL. A Novel. By Mary Parnrick. 15 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Ro- 


mance. By Leon Brook............... 10 
9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By 
MerTA ORRED........++++.. pesbaberensntaceass 15 


10. KINGSDENE. A Ng. By the 
Hon, Mrs. FeTHeRSTONHAUGH........... 10 
11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Srernen 
YORKE......200000. Seseccsccarecoosoocccesecones 10 
12. THE PEOPLE OF TU RKEY : 
Twenty Years’ Residence among Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Albanians, ‘Turks, and 
Armenians. By a Consul’s Daughter 
and Wife. Edited by Srantey Lane 
PD sententectersonconcncas, senngsinnastouen 15 
18. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
By Bengamin Disrarwi (The Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G.).....0.+0:s00seeees ae 15 
14. HAVERHOLME; or, The Apo- 
theosis of Jingo. A Satire. By 
EDWARD JENKINS.........00+ jaenibssinioess 10 
15. **BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 
By Mrs. HerpertT Marrin............-06 15 
16, THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. Two Portraits... 10 


17. SELECTED POEMS OF MAT- 


EE BEE cccccescenicccccscscssese 10 
18, THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. A 
Novel. By Karnanine Kine........... . 16 


19. AMONG ALIENS, A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frances E. Trourope. Illustrated.... 15 
20. GUY LIVINGSTONE; or *‘ Thor- 
ough.” A Novel. By Geo. A. Law- 
SE shiduititiibvthions<-ecestecccatcsaesencuanescos 20 
21. TIME SHALLTRY. A Novel. By 
Bic. Mie Bs OORT E ccc cctcsccscescsees oamaetis 
22. EVELINA. A Novel. By Frances 
Burney (Madame D’ArsiAay)..........- 15 
28. THE BACHELOR OF THE AL- 
BANY. A Novel...... 
24, AULD LANG SYNE. A Novel. By 
the Author of ‘‘he Wreck of the 
NII nists cacenscectencenannchsessonete 10 
25. MACLEOD OF DARE. A Novel. 
By Witrtiam Brack, Author of “A 
Princess of — . —- Violet,” 
Dbicnsiniieiesticteiess teciikcendieecseenoos 0 


26. THE MISTLETOE BOU GH. Edited 
by M. E. BRADDON...........cseeeseeeeeee* 15 


27. RARE PALE MARGARET. (Nearly 
Ready)... . 10 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(er Haerre & Broruers will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


NE. YEAR CARDS, 25 Engraved, 10c. 25 Chr omo, 

10c. 25 Scroll, 10c. 25 Demon, 10c. All for 25e., 

with name. L. I. CARD Co., Box 12, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 
Prescription Free. to any person 
who wah agree o> Ba y $1, when & 


wth of Hair, b+ ery or Mustaches is O eeall pro- 
inced, Sanderson Co., 2 Clinton Place, New York. 


Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
60 Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciinron Baos., Clintonville, Ct. 


10 
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JOHNSON BROS, & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND MAN UFACTURERS, 


Wuorrsate Hover, Rerar. Hovsr, 


dway, | 34 & 36 East 14th St. 
000 & Oe TORK, »’| Union Square, N.Y., 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 


Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


fc ny 
THE PHOTOGRAPH.’ 
Price $15 for the Pair. —_ 
Tilustrated Catalogues may 
be had on application, or will 
be mailed, by enclosing 10c.to 
JOHN BOGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N.Y., 
Corner 27th Street. 























LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 


FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT ‘Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel grateful.”—See ‘ Medical 
Press,” “ Lancet,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CATTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. 

‘Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
Lane, London, England. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrince. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 








Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


(#™ Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. PemBroke Fetrripee. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
FREE! FREE! FREE! An immense Descrip- 


tive Catalogue of Nov- 

els, Song Books, Music, Negro Farces, Acting te ong 
Letter Writers, Fortune Tellers, Kecitera, Cook Books, 
ray ye Joke Books, Ready Reckoners, 
Playin Cards, ks on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swim- 
ming, paing, Dranghte, Cricket,Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequalled 
and unattainable elsewhere. Mailed free upon A 
S 2 





tion to C.T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose St., 


Self-Inker CHARM PRESS. 

$2 2x3 in. 100 Long Printing Types, 

Roller, Ink, Reglets, Leads, Type Case, 

Cards, and Outside Case—all for $3. 

6 Larger Sizes. Stamp for Catalogue. 

Ka W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila, Pa. 





AGENTS READ THIS. 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to eell our 
hew and wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. 


Sample free. Address SHERMAN & CO., 
Marshall, Mich. 


Great Reduction in Prices of Masonic Books 

and Regalix. New work ready, with 3vv il- 

lustrations. Agents wanted on weekly salary 

. \ or commission. Send for Circular. RED- 

DING & CO., Masonic Publishers, 731 Broadway, N.Y. 
Beware of the Spurious Rituals now being offered. 


A MONTH—-AGENTS WANTED—36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 














AG E NTS Wanted to sell Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe Book. 
New Price-List. You double your money. 
Address Dr. Cuase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SMITHNIGS.T’S Asthma REMEDY 

The only sure remedy. Is sold under a positive guar. 

Price $1 a package. Sample pkgs free. Address 

P. |Lou18 SMITHNIGHT, Chemist,Cleveland.O- 





A 32 column moathly STORY PAPER a year FRER 
: with 50 printed Gold Leaf Cards, 
in GEM case, 25 crs, le Printing Co., Springfield, Mass 


BIG PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 





cts. sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
8. M. Spenozr, 112 Wash'n St., Boston, Mass. 





GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address Trevz & Co., Augusta, Me. 


6 5 Mixed Car with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 








HARPERS 


WEEKLY. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. 


Mailing Price. Introduction. Exchange. 
Harper's Introductory Geography, 70 cents. 45 cents. 30 cents. 
“ School “ 1 46 “ 94 “ 60 “ 





They are the cheapest Geographies yet published, being furnished at a lower price than any other Geog- 


raphies of the same number of pages. 


_They furnish the best facilities for the study of local geography. For this purpose, the United States is 
divided into groups. A separate edition of the School Geography is prepared for each group, containing, in 
addition to the general work, the special geography of that group. This special geography includes a full- 


page county map of each State in the group, together 


with a description of the surface drainage, climate, 


soil, minerals, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, railroads, canals, political organization, chief cities, 
educational facilities, and history of the State, and is furnished without additional cost. 


The special geography of each of the following Sta 


tes is now ready: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Obio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minuesota, Iowa, Missou 


ri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 


Harper’s Geographies are in use in hundreds of cities and towns in all parts 


of the United States, and have received 


the unqualified endorsement of many 


prominent educators, including the following: 


From W. Carry Hutt, late Superintendent of Schools, Howell, Mich. 
We selected Harper’s School Geography for use in the school here, after a diligent examination and 


comparison with most of the leading books in use. 
We have now used it nearly a year, and the result o 


f its trial abundantly vindicates our choice. 


No other Geography has given so complete satisfaction. No teacher who has used it here would willingly 


give it up. 
The treatment of mathematical geography—the sh 
plain, clear, and attractive. 


ape, motions, circles, etc., of the earth—is unusually 


The arrangement of map questions is admirably logical, both stimulating thought and interest in the 


pupil, and assisting the memory. 


The intermingling of comparative physical geography is an excellent feature. 
The maps present that very desirable and unusual combination—sufficient fulness, with great clearness. 


I have not found maps equal to these in any other book 


I have also examined the Introductory Geography, and am greatly pleased with it. It very happily com- 
bines real valuable map study, so often wanting in books for beginners, with attractive conversatioual 


description. It is a very fascinating book for children. 


From A. A. Mitirn, Superintendent of Schools, Waukesha, Wis. 


I have given Harper's School Geography a careful 


examination, and consider it a very superior text- 


book. In my opinion it surpasses all others in the following particulars: 

1, The general plan of the book. The whole subject is presented briefly, clearly, and understandingly. 
The union of physical, political, and commercial geography is in advance of anything heretofore published. 

2. The brevity and general accuracy of the definitions. 

8, The treatment of the United States, and the admirable discrimination in favor of North America and 
Europe, countries about which all will be practically interested in active life. 


4. The groupings of the United States into convenie 

5. The reviews are of such a character as to firm! 
acquired. 

6. The treatise on map drawing. 


nt physical and political divisions. 
y fix in the child’s mind the knowledge previously 


7. The excellence of the illustrations, exhibiting, to the life, the animals of each continent, and the ap- 


pearance and occupations of the inhabitants. 
8. The concise and comprehensive character of the 


work. It is brief, but not a condensation made by 


eliminating all that is of interest, and leaving only the bare skeleton. 
9. The mechanical execution. I have yet to see a book gotten up in better style. The maps exceed any 
I have ever before seen for clearness, accuracy, and finish; the paper is of the best; while the print is so 


plain and large that the publishers deserve the thanks 
will result from the study of this book. 


of every parent in the land. No impaired eyesight 


We are now using Harper's Geographies in our schools with eminent satisfaction to teachers and great 


profit to pupils. 


From A. T. Ronanaok, Secretary of the Board of Education, North Canaan, Conn, 
After a careful examination and comparison with other books, Harper's Geographies were adopted in this 
town last January. We consider them very excellent books, and they are giving entire satisfaction. We 
can recommend them to Boards contemplating a change. 


From E. T. Caspar, Superintendent of Schools, Lagrange Co., Ind. 


Harper’s Geography is certainly a grand success. 


Its beautiful maps, its happy union of physical and 


descriptive geography, and the interesting style in which it is written, commend it to ell common-school 
educators, The special geography is a most commendable feature. 


From C. 8. Wirann, Principal of Perkiomen Seminary, Pennsburg, Pa. 

According to my judgment they are in every respect model text-books. The language is plain and con- 
cise, the maps clear and sufficiently full, and the illustrations beautifully executed. I regard them as espe- 
cially well adapted to the wants of our public schools, where a lack of time often precludes the use of 
separate text-books on physical and political geography. 


From A. P. Ke.sey, Principal of State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


It is now a year since we began the use of Harper’s Geographies in this school, and I cannot forbear 
expressing our entire satisfaction with the work. We find it accurate, logical, and interesting. 


The subject-matter is well arranged, sufficiently full, 


and clothed in the purest English. 


From B. D. Prrronarp, Trustee of Allegan Union School, Allegan, Mich. 


I found Harper’s Geographies so thoroughly satisfactory that I at once brought them to the notice of 
the members of our Schoo! Board, and the result has been their adoption by a unanimous vote of our Board 


of Trustees for use in our city schools. 


From A, J. Buancuarn, Principal of Public Schools, Sycamore, Ill. 


We adopted Harper’s Geographies for the following 


reasons: 


1. On account of their brief, accurate, and comprehensive definitions. 
2. For their judicious selection of subject-matter. Nothing is omitted that is really necessary. 
8. For their beautiful, attractive, and instructive illustrations. ; 


4. For their superior maps. 


5. For their common-sense and exhaustive questions. 
6. For their peculiar system of presenting physical with political geography. 


7. For their presentation of the system of the survey 


of the public lands. 


8. For the beauty and excellence of the mechanical work. 
These seemed sufficient reasons for their adoption. Their use in the school-room shows them better 
adapted to the use of classes than the other systems of Geography I have used. 


From W. J. Brier, Principal 


of Schools, Plymouth, Wis. 


Having tested Harper's Geographies in the school-room for more than a year, we have adopted them for 
use in our schools as text-books for the next three years. . 


From E. E. Frrou, Superintendent of Schools, Galva, Ill. 
At the opening of this schoo) year our Board of Education unanimously adopted and introduced Harper's 


Geographies. 


The points that the Board considered and on which their decision was based are these: 

1. The successful combination of physical and general geography enabling us to dispense with the high- 
priced book on physical geography which we were using. 

2. The prominence given to commercial geography, the importance of which is thoroughly recognized 


in these books as it is in no others. 
3. The clearness and beauty of the maps, all places 


being omitted the knowledge of which is of no par- 


ticular value, and important places being made especially prominent. 
4. The clearness and logical arrangement of the text, in which there is happily an absence of many of the 


redundancies of some other works. 


5. The beauty aud practical nature of the illustrations, many of them conveying valuable information, 
and making a lasting impression by their ingenious arrangement. 


6. The strength of binding and general mechanical e 
As to their use in the school-room, it suffices to say, 


xecution had not a little to do with our choice, 
we are delighted with them. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application, Correspondence regarding books for examina- 


tion, terms of introduction, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
THE STORY OF LIBERTY. By Caantes CaRtrron 
Corrim, Author of “The Boys of 76.” Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. I" 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF RUFUS CHOATE. 
By Evwin P.Wutrrre. 382mo, Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 
80 cents. am 


THE CERAMIC ART. A Compendiam of the His- 
tory and Mauufacture of Pottery and Porcelain, By 
Jenniz J. Young. With 464 Illustrations, 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00, 

IV. 

SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, being Experimental Con- 
tributions to a Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By 
Joun Wittiam Draren, M.D., LL.D. President of 
the Faculty of Science in the University of New 
York, Author of ‘A Treatise on Human Physiol- 
ogy,” “History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” “History of the American Civil War,” 
&c. Witha Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

Vv. 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT LIT 
ERATURE, Oriental aud Classical: Accompanied 
with Engravings and Colored Maps. By Joun D. 
Quackensos, A.M., M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vi. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edited, with Notes, 
by Wititam J. Rovere, A.M., formerly Head Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 

Uniform with RHolfe’s Hnglish Classica: The 
Merchant of Venice. —Julius Ceear. —The Tem- 
vest. — Henry VIII. — Richard Il. —Macbeth.—A 

idsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You 
Like It.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Gray's Se- 
lect Poems, Square 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 70 
cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 

Vil. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Classical 
Period. By Eveagenr Lawnence. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. Uniform with Lawrence's 
Primers of Greek, Latin, and Medieval Literature. 

Vill. 

VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with Hints for 
their Improvement. By Natuanis. Hittyer Eoie- 
ston. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 

1X. 

SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

dto, Paper, 10 cents. 


x 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, Ear) of Beaconsfield, K.G. With Two 
Portraits. 4tv, Paper, 10 cents. 

XI. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator 
With Notes by W. Henry Wits, 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

xii. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Samuel 
Johnson. By | Pe 1e Steruen.—Edward Gibbon. 
By J. C. Monison,—Sir Walter Scot. By R. H. 
Horron, 

xXit. 


THE STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries: from its Foundation to the 
Foll Establisnment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. By Puiir Surrn, B.A. Illne- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Uuiform with the Stu- 
dent's Series, 


or 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, es 
Macleod of Dare. By Wiit1am Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, Lilustrated, 60 cents ; 
dto, Paper, 10 cents, 


The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by Miss Brappon. 15 cts. 
Daisy Miller. By Henny Jam es, Jr. 20 cents. 

The Virginians in Texas. "By W.M. Baxer. 75 cents. 
Auld Lang Syne. 10 cents. 

The Bachelor of the Albany. 10 cents. 


Evelina. By Frances Buaney (Madame D’Arstay). 
15 cents. 


Cousin Polly's Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E. Porter. 
40 cents. 


Time Shall Try. By F.E.M. Noriry. 15 cents. 


Behind Blue Glasses. By F. W. Haoxtinper. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents, 


Like unto Like. By Suzzwoop Bonner. 75 cents. 


The Romance of a Back Street. By F. W. Rostnson. 
15 cents, 


Guy Livingstone; or, “‘Thorongh.” By Grorar A. 
Laweence. 10 cents, _ 


Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Trorrorz. Illustra- 
ted, 15 cents. 


Old Slip Warehouse. By Many A. Denison. 60 cents. 
The Bubble Reputation. By Kartuanine Kine. 16 cts, 
Professor Preseensee. By Joux Esren Cooke. 2 cts. 
Blush Roses. By Ciara Francie Monsr. 60 cents. 


‘**Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Hexwent Martin. 15 cts. 


t@™ Harrre & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, ~ stage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ea Harrere’s Catrarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


AGENTS —BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Boston, Mass., 
+ M’f'rs of Notions, Novelties. Catalogue free, 

q per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & do, Portland, Me. 





$66 A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
| free. Address H, Hauierr & Co., Portland, Me, 
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THE REIGN OF BRICK-BATS. 
What is fame without a solid foundation? 





- ESTABLISHED 182 


—— 


C.6, GUNTHER'S SONS 


is4 Fifth Avenue, 
BROADWAY and 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Long Seal-Skin Saeques, 
In all Qualities and Sizes, of Englic . Dye. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, CLOAKS, 
AND WRAPS, 


From Paris, and of our own make. 


Fur Trimmings, Gents’ Furs, Fur Robes, 
Rugs and Mats. 


Large assortments, superior styles and make, and at 
Low Prices. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


BRESLIN & COOKE, Proprietors. 


Will open November 25th. 








THE TASTELESS REGULATOR. 
THE LOZENGE LAXATIVE. 


LAXATINE 


The best preparation of MAGNESIA made into de- 
lightfully flavored LoZENGES, being one of the most 
useful and reliable Laxative Medicines, 
suitable for all ages and conditions, for regulating 
the bowels, and for the prevention, immediate 
relief and permanent cure of Constipation, 


FIEMORRHOIDS or PILES, 4 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, ERUPTIONS OF THE 

SKIN, FLATULENCY, ACIDITY and HEABTBURN; it 

is also most valuable as a Spring Medicine. 
Price 25 cts. per box. 


Sold by all Drugzists or mailed FREE on receipt of price by 
Denpas Dick & Co , 35 Wooster 8t., New York. Explanatory 
circular FREE on application 


THE COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
Made by THE POPE MW’F’G CO., 

87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
H. E. Parkhurst rode from 
Boston to Natick and return—36 
miles—in 81¢ hours, without a dis- 
mount. Send two 8-cent stamps 
f for Price-List and Catalogue con- 

— taining full information. 





FISHERMEN! | 
TWINES AND NETTING, 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


&™ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


“DOMESTIC” 


sO SIMPLE 
IT REQUIRES NOCAR 


Ss 


SO PERFECT 
iT NEVER 
> \FAILS TO PLEASE. 
ANO SUV3M U3AIN 
at 
wIILSAWOQ,, 





“DOMESTIC” 
SNOULS O 


“DOMESTIC” 
PATENT ALEXANDER & EL- 


LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. (Estab- 
lished 1857.) Send fer Hints to Inventors (free). 





For Inventors by T. H. 





FLORILINE. 


¢¢ [‘LORILINE.’’—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath, 
THE FRAGRANT ‘“ FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and piants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








CABINET ORGANS, 


WINNERS OF THE 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED TO AMERICAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT 


Paris Exposition, 1878, 


The highest distinction in the power of the Judges to 
confer. 


PARIS, 1878, AT EVERY 
Two Highest Medals. ORLD’S 


SWEDEN, 1878. IM 0) CTTION 


PHILADA, 1876. 
SANTIAGO, °75.| POR 12 YEARS 


VIENNA, 18738. | They have been awarded the 


PARIS,  1867.| HIGHEST HONORS. 


At the Paris Exposition, 1878, they are award- 
ed the GOLD MEDAL, the highest recompense at the 
disposal of the jury; also the CO-LABORER’S MED- 
AL, the highest distinction for excellent workman- 
ship. 
MEDAL OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY, 1878. No 
other American Organs ever attained 
highest award at ANY World’s Exposi- 
tion. Sold for cash, or payments by installments. 
Latest CATALOGUES, with newest styles, prices, &c., 
free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, or CHICAGO. 


UNION ADAMS, 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


1127 Broadway, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., NEW YORK. 





| for the sale of these watches. 


They have also received the GRAND GOLD. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


We would state to our patrons and the 


public: 
1. 


That after an experience of forty-six years 
in selling watches of every grade, from all 
| the best English and Swiss makers, we have 
| never found any to give such perfect satis« 





| faction as the ‘* WALTHAM.” 
| _.. BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE. 
2. 

That for accurate time-keeping, durabil- 
ity, and reliability, the ‘‘ WALTHAM” is 
unequalled. 

| BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE. 
3. 
Every ‘‘ WALTHAM” we sell is accom- 


| panied by our own guarantee, in addition 


to that of the American Watch Company, 
BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE. 
4. 

We are the leading house in Philadelphia 
We keep on 
hand a complete assortment of every grade 
and variety. As we buy for cash, we can 


| sell at the very lowest possible figures. 


BAILEY, BANKS, & BIDDLE, 


(Late BAILEY & CO.), 


| Cor. of 12th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





THEODORE B. STARR, 


(Of the late firm of STARR & MARCUS,) 
No, 206 Fifth Ave., bet. 25th & 26th Sts 
Extending through to No, 1126 Broadway, ; 
Invites visits for inspection of his exten. 
sive and exceptionally select stock of rich 
Jewels, Diamonds, Emeralds, Rubies 
Sapphires and other Precious Stones, in 
proper mountings, of original design and 
elaborate execution. Diamonds of rare 
perfection in single stones and carefully 
matched pairs, set and unset. Artistic 
Designs furnished for the Re-mounting 
of Precious Stones and family Jewels. 
Special attention given to the skillful 
repairing of Watches, Jewelry, etc. 
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Cube 4 
4"), PREPARED CUBEBS 
i OA Sure Remedy for Catarth, 
Cold in the Head, Asthma, all 
Diseases of the Throat, Hay- 
Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 
JAMES B. HORNER 
59 Maiden Lane, N.¥., U.S.A: 
Sample box by mail, postage 
pet, on receipt of 25 cents. 
7d by Druggists. 


ICROSCOPES, Opera Glasses, Spec- 
tacles, at greatly reduced prices. Send three 
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stamps for Ilustrated Catalogue. 
R.& J. BECK, Philadelphia. 


PERRY & Co.’s STEEL PENS. 
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ing our leading 
styles, including 
the famous “U”’ 
“Balecon” 
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ENAMELS METAL 


on 


dially invited. 


Importers, 


AND 


INDIA GOODS. 


RARE PORCELAINS, Bronzes, Pottery, Lacquer 
Ware, Carvings of Ivory and Wood, Library, Dining-Room, and 
Fire Screens; SILKS, CRAPES, Dressing Gowns, EM- 
BROIDERIES, Fans in great variety; 
PAINTINGS on SILK and Cloth for Decorations and 
Sereens. Fresh invoices of PERSIAN, TURKISH, and 
INDIA CARPETS, Rugs, and Table Covers received by 
every steamer from our own buyers. 

In our Japanese Art Room will be found the choicest examples of AN- 
TIQUE and MODERN Porcelains, Pottery, Hangings, and Embroideries, 
and Porcelain, 
SWORDS, SILVERWARE, Lacquer, SATSUMA and Awata Wares, 
Ivories, Inros, Gold and Silver Inlaid Iron and Bronze Specimens, selected and 
sent to us by NATIVE ARTISTS from every part of JAPAN. COL- 
LECTORS of choice and high class objects of ORIENTAL ART will 
always find it of interest to visit this part of our establishment. 

Immense variety of beautiful and artistic articles, especially 
suitable for HOLIDAY and WEDDING GIFTS. 


A visit incurs no obligation to purchase, and all are cor- 


ARTISTIC 


CRYSTALS, Costumes, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


We are now offering to the Trade, at LOWER 
PRICES than ever, fresh invoices of LACQUER and 
KIYOTO Ware, CHINESE and JAPANESE China 
Ware, and popular goods generally, of entirely new shapes and 
designs, just opened, ex “Galley of Lorne,” “ Thingvalla,’ 
“ Wepa,” “Glenlyon,” and other ships recently arrived. 


A. A. VANTINE & COMPANY, 


827, 829, & 831 Broadway, 








ERAGRAN 


Lasting (© Delicate 


FEFRESHING 


COLOGNE 


FOR SALE BY 
PARK & TILFORD, 
ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
GEORGE SLOANE, 
R. H. MACY & CO., 
B. ALTMAN & CO., 


And all respectable Grocers and Druggists. 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
ers. By mail, 30 cents. 
& CO., 38 Dey st., N.Y. 














SOLD 3's. nincu 


P AYS well on small investments ; Magi1o Lantern 

and Srerropticons of all kinds and prices ; 
views illustrating every subject for public exhibilton and 
parlor entertainments. 74- Catalogue free. Centen- 
nial medal. MoALLISTER, 49 Nassau St., New York. 
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CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., m 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens. " 
in es I 

SHE $3 Press tine: 

etc. (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
For business, pleasure, young or old 
Cc e of Presses, Type, 
for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 
Lsio® Meriden, Conn 
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FRUM INDIA TO AFGHANISTAN. 

To the sketches published in previous numbers 
of the Weekly, illustrating the scene of what is 
likely to be another bloody and disastrous struggle 
between England and the barbarous tribes that 
inhabit the region of the Hindoo Coosh, we add 
three more, the first showing the interior of the 
great palace at Cabool, the second giving a new 
ae of the dread Khyber Pass, which has been 
fully described in a previous issue, and the third 
- presenting the great fortress of Mooltan, one of 
~ aan important stations in the Punjab. From 
“Ooo!tan, in case of war, detachments of English 
soaps will march northward to the pass, and 
“se o by way of the road leading through Jelala- 
’ad'toCabool. Then again, it is probable, the old 
palace will witness such scenes as were enacted in 
'€ great struggle of 1842. It was shortly after 


{ that conflict that the sketch which we present was 
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made. In melancholy strain the artist, who had 
some time before visited the palace on the oc- 
casion of a great ceremonial, writes : “ King, en- 
voy, resident, and politicals, generals and army, 
all murdered, swept away; the palace of the 
proudest monarch in the world defiled by the 
presence of a military mess; the sacred throne, 
a lounge, a pitch-and-toss table ; the arched win- 
dows were now crowded by some of the very offi- 
cevs, smoking and chatting there, who had taken 
so humble a part in the ceremony of enthrone- 
ment, and who stood beneath, as little noticed by 
the haughty monarch as the ground whereon they 
trod. Even the Afghans themselves had forgot- 
ten the former sanctity of the palace, for, as I 
sketched the interior, the Wuzzeer of the little 
Prince Saavupoor (the youngest son of the late 
Shah, whom we left behind as king), who was of 
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| the same tribe, tuo, as the royal house, stretched 


himself on the marble throne itself to listen to 
the fooleries of the court jester, who was caper- 
ing about and displaying his juggling antics for 
our amusement. In the picture he is represent- 
ed sitting there. The throne is said to be very 
ancient ; it is composed of an octagonal block 
of white marble, raised on legs of the same ma- 
terial. The arches and pillars of the windows 
are of wood, carved and painted. The sides of 
the room are full of niches, which are embossed 
in various patterns on the glittering plaster; the 
ceiling is richly painted in flowers and scrolls.” 
That England will have but little difficulty in 
achieving a decisive victory over the wild soldiery 
of Afghanistan is scarcely to be doubted, unless 
the Ameer’s cause is most warmly espoused by 
Russia or some other important power. She is 
much stronger now in the East than she was at 


a 


= —— ed 


| the time of her last contest with the treacherous 
| Afghans. The Sikhs were then her enemies, and 
the important fortress of Mooltan was not in her 
possession. The city itself is, after Lahore and 
Amritsir, the largest in the Punjab, and was cap- 
tured on the 2d of January, 1849, by a British 
force under General Wasa. Two weeks later 
the citadel would have been stormed, but prac 
ticable breaches having been effected, the whole 
garrison surrendered unconditionally. The for- 
tress was in form an irregular hexagon, with its 
| longest side, which measured six hundred yards, 
toward the northwest. The wall, substantially 
built of burned brick, was about forty feet high 
| outside, but only four or five feet inside, in conse- 
quence of an accumulation of decayed building 
material. It was surmounted by thirty towers, 
and protected by a ditch faced with masonry. 
| The destruction of the fortress was begun im- 























, mediately after the surrender, but the worst mis- 
ae chief was done by a violent storm which a few 
months later overwhelmed this portion of the 
ijab. Owing to some neglect of the people 
in charge of the embankments which confined 
1aub River above the fortress, the water 
«d its way through, and undermined the outer 
wall. Twenty-four hours later several of the tow- 
ers and the principal wall gave way. At present 
the fortress is quite useless for purposes of de- 
fense, but a range of cantonments affords shelter 
for a detachment of English troops. 
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LIFE IN THE BUSH. 


QUEENSLAND, one of the most flourishing of 
the Australian colonies, is a great pastoral coun- 
try, and wool-growing is one of the principal in- 
dustries. The Queensland wool has always been | 
remarkable for its fineness, and it appears to im- 
prove as the pastoral occupation of the country 
extends northward toward the Plains of Prom- 
ise, on the Gulf of Carpentaria. Wool-growing 
would be an exceedingly pleasant as well as a 
profitable occupation if it were not for the pe- 


FORT OF MOOLTAN, WITH 





THE KHYBER PASS. 





culiarities of the Australian climate. During the 
rainy seasons, which are invariably opened and 
closed by severe thunder-storms, work of every 
kind is almost entirely suspended, and the shep- 
herds on the lonely sheep-runs have a most trying 
time of it. The difficulty of communicating with 
these remote places is great, and the effort it 
costs to get the wool to market we may judge 


| of by a glance at our first sketch on the next page. 


The second and third drawings are devoted 
to glimpses of life among the natives. On one 
occasion during his wanderings our artist found 
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himself in the neighborhood of a camp, and 
was glad to accept the hospitality offered. The 
party of blacks numbered about a dozen, includ- 


ing five “gins,” or native women. Breakfast was 
on the point of being served, and the savory 
smell from a section of kangaroo hung on a spit 
before the fire proved most appetizing after a 
long ride. One staple article in a native meal is 
honey. It is produced by a small stingless bee 
plentiful in Queensland, and although it has a 
somewhat peculiar flavor, is nevertheless one of 
the dainties of the bush. The honey is secreted 
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1. Wool the Mi Breakfast. %. Black cutting out Sugar Bag, 
ool Cart stuck fn the Mud. 2 A Native Camp 7 e pies 


by the bees in a tree, and usually a dry and 
withered one is selected by these insects as a 
depository for their treasure. The blacks are 
very skillful in finding the places where the hon- 
ey is hidden, and get at it by means of a small 
hatchet, : 

Our next sketch relates to what may be called 
4 “horse drive.” In Australia nearly every set- 
tler owns one or more horses. They are. cheap, 
the best and chief source of supply being the nu- 
merous herds of perfectly wild animals that graze 
on the vast inland prairies. The usual method 
of catching them is as follows: A strong stock- 
ade in the shape of a triangle is made, generally 


SKETCHES IN 


in a small group of trees, one of the corners be- 
ing left open. From one of the trees near the 
open corner is carried out to a distance of about 
two hundred yards a strip of white muslin six 
inches wide, and fastened breast-high. Through 
various means the horses are enticed toward some 
point where they can see the muslin strip. Be- 
ing curious animals, they go near to examine 
the strange object, when the horsemen burst 
upon them with wild halloos, and gesticulating 
furiously with their long stock whips. The wild 
horses become terror-stricken, but, not daring to 
jump the muslin strip, run parallel with it, until 
they find themselves in the stockade, the horse- 








6. A Native Postman. 
QUEENSLAND. 


men pressing them hard in the rear and on the 
flank. Our artist, who has had considerable ex- 
perience in “horse- driving,” says: “Some of 
these hunts are most exciting, and, with a lively 
animal under you, healthy, vigorous life in every 
fibre of your body, the enjoyment is for the time 
quite delirious. The fascination in these and 
other similar scenes of free, uncontrolled bush 
life is no doubt the reason of so many preferring 
the life to that spent in the confined atmosphere 
of town and city. Many are the men here who 
are now rough bushmen, but until lately were oc- 
cupying positions of the highest respectability in 
the West End of London. I have met several in 








or Native Honey, from Nest in Tree, and Camp of Blacks. 4. Running in Wild Horses. 6. ‘he Coach 


my wanderings, and they are to be found in all 
parts of the different Australian colonies.” 

Travelling in Queensland is still in its most 
primitive stage, the large emigrant wagon, with 
its white canvas cover, being the vehicle usually 
employed by those who do not ride on horseback. 
As for the postal arrangements, our last sketch 
shows a letter-carrier of the bush. The precious 
missive is carried in a slit stick during a journey 
of many miles, and only delivered on the payment 
of full postage. Yet dwellers in Australia tell us 
a letter is rarely lost, and bushmen have quite as 
much confidence in their method as we have in 
our own elaborate postal system, 
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A DARK INHERITANCE. 


By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Arruor or ‘Oty Myppriten’s Money,” “ Nora’s 
Love Test,” “A Suapow on THE TuRrEsHoLp,” 
“Back To THE Oty Home,” Ere, 
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OHAPTER X.—{ Continued.) 

Wirt a strange, trembling compassion—a touch 

if that compassion which always gives a woman 
her greatest strength—I put my arms about the 
feeble, shivering form, and kissed the shaking 
lips; bat she pushed me from her almost fierce- 

lv, with one gasping sob. 

’ “Loose me!” she cried, her wild eyes clinging 

to the lurid, dying light. -“ What right have I 

with tender, womanly ways? Where were mine? 

Yet what are you, while I was—his mother? Why 

don’t you shriek when I tell you this? I have oft- 
en wondered how—if you knew— Come, come 

-—we creep along, aud you hold me back. Sure- 

ly now we need not be so far apart, he and I—he 
and I, Don’t hold me back. Come! Come! 
Eunice”—her voice had changed to a swift, in- 
tense whisper, while we still hurried on, as we 
were doing all the while she had spoken of our 
creeping—“ Eunice, you never guessed; never. 
Why didn’t you? Why didn’t you seeitall? It 
was so plain to see. It was his father’s fault— 
at first—only at first. It was all mine afterward ; 
all mine, I thought it no wrong.. He knew the 
crush was coming, and he made the home safe— 
the home I loved, was proud of—and all that it 
contained, all that fed my pride and my self-in- 
dulgence. My husband did it, and I thought it 
no wrong; at least I—I tried to think it no wrong, 
till—Graham told me. Graham told me how the 
money had been gathered, and wa not ours to 
use, and how we had used it, knowing this; and 
how there was but one name, he said, for—for 
such as his father-—or for such—as me! How 
that word used to echo in my ears sometimes in 
the silence—just as he said it—sadly, for all his 
scorn, when—when he begged me to let him make 
me a home by his own work, and I would not. 
That was before—he went. Eunice, come, come! 
How slow you are! He went then—can you hear 
me? He would not touch, he said, this money 
that I—I kept. He would not sleep one night in 
this house that was not ours—to which we had 
no more right, he said, than the lowest of our 
servants, and not so much. So he said, Eunice, 
before I, by my owt: sin, exiled him. He—he 

had but a dark inheritance to take, he said, and” 
—and he should leave his dishonored name with : 
me, and—make his own. Eunice,” she went on, 
after a pause, her words still feverish and rapid, 
‘how terribly I realized all this that day—you 
remember ?—oh, you remember, for I saw your 
eyes just then, when—when you caught the look 
he gave me—zave his mother, in his proud disdain 
for her. That day, Eunice, ] realized how far 
apart we were, and since then I have often and 
often seen him at his work, when he has not seen 
me, or—has not noticed me in his contempt; and 
sometimes I have felt afraid of you—have fan- 
cied you knew all—could read it in my face. 
And now—” 

“Hush!” I pleaded, my whole heart stirred 
within me as we neared the ruined house. “Oh, 
hush, until we know—” 

But a shriek silenced me—a shriek so piercing 
in its terror and despair that it will be years be- 
fore it ceases to come back to me in troubled 
sleep. Mrs. Luard threw from her my detaining 
hand, and, groping her way among the ruins of 
the little house, fell to the ground beside some- 
thing which lay on a small iron bedstead covered 
from our sight; and beside the hidden form she 
knelt, moaning pitifully—ab, so pitifully !—for a 
word of forgiveness. 

I heard each broken, anguished word keenly 
and painfully as if they were the utterances of 
my own anguish too. But I looked at nothing 
save the stricken mother’s form. I thought of 
nothing save the mother’s penitence and too late 
humility. If I had thought of other things, if I 
had remembered my own self, I could not—even 
with that hard grip upon the footrail lest I too 
might fall—have given er just the faint, faint 
comfort of feeling me near her, and hearing my 
few senseless, tender words. 

“‘ My dear,” I said, forgetting all about her age 
and independence, as I softly stroked the bowed 
eray head, “stand here by me. Lean on me as 
vou will—now——before a stranger sees you. There 
is some one.” 

She lifted her head mechanically, and at that 
moment Donald Ramsay came in sight, his face 
crowing suddenly drawn and strange in the un- 
certain light. 

“Tam not fainting. I am—dquite well.” So 
I whispered to him, eagerly, as I refused his help, 
and, letting go my firm grip now, and rising up- 
right, I pushed the hair from my face and looked 
at him. His coming was so merciful, but not for 
me. I was well and strong, and had no share in 
the great sorrow of this night. It was not my 
heart that was breaking, not my life that lay in 
ashes of this fire. They were not my sobs—were 
they ? 

“Eunice! Eunice darling, let me take you 
home. This is most terrible of all—to see you 

“Not me”’—but it was as if some one else ut- 
tered the words close to my own ears, “ What 
is itallto me? What is his death tome? Oh, 
Donald, Donald, lift her up and comfort her; she 
wac— 

“T will take her away,” said Donald, with 
strange, sloay quietness, “I will do all I can for 
her. But vour face frightens me, Eunice. Close 
your eyes, my dear. What is it you are strug- 
gling against? Your face is full of suffering, yet 
you say— 
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ened me, that’s all,” I whispered back to him, 
with what I had meant to be a smile; though I 
saw it made him start, and draw his hand across 
his eyes as if they too were growing wide and 
aching like my own, “There is nothing you can 
do for me, only for her. Oh, Donald, comfort 
her ; she was—his mother !” 

“Whose mother, Eunice? I see,” he went on, 
hurriedly following my swift, pained glance, and 
then taking my hands with a new protecting ten- 
derness. “Eunice, my dear, how you have felt for 
her! But—” 

I heard no other word. My eyes had gone be- 
yond him, and beyond the mother’s crouching fig- 
ure, and were fixed on some one coming slowly to- 
ward us from where the wavering gleam of light 
was strongest—some one whom I think, if there 
had been no light at all, I should have known to 
be Graham Lockhart. 





CHAPTER XI. 


I can not tell of those first minutes, when the 
mother, with a sob of joy, rose and stood face to 
face with her living son. Even now, when I re- 
call it, my eyes swim in their tears, and I try to 
forget. It was not more pitiful to see her great 
emotion than to see his stern, strong self-sup- 
pression. 

“This has been a shock for you,” he said, in a 
strange, pausing way, as he looked down upon the 
bed, yet never touched his mother’s outstretched 
hand. “ Poor fellow! he had said he would wait 
up for my return to-night, but sleep overcame 
him, I suppose, and he must have thrown him- 
self upon my bed, and slept—to his death. I have 
been away for hours; ever since you left me, 
Ramsay. I fancied a walk would do me more 
good than the rest that you advised: walking 
generally does. The fire overtook me, and I turn- 
ed and fought my way through it, trying to save. 
I was in time to do a little—farther up the line 
—but from the first it must have been too late 
to reach this poor fellow. If he had only kept 
awake! But it was swift and sudden; there is 
the mercy.” 

“But you yourself?” cried Donald, in a 
troubled voice. ‘Great Heaven, Lockhart, what 
can we do for you ?” 

And then for the first time his mother seemed 
to see all I had seen—the blackened, suffering 
face, the burned dress and disabled arm, and, 
worst of all, that stern and terrible control he 
put upon himself. 

“Graham,” she wailed, “come home with me, 
my dear, my son! Come home with me!” 

Ah, so well I seemed to know just what she 
must be suffering—she, his mother! Yet as he 
stood there, defying his pain, stern and cold in his 
anguish, all the misery in the room seemed to be 
his. 

“Come with us, Graham,” she pleaded, her 
shaking hands outstretched. “ Let the past die. 
It was your father’s doing.” 

“He is dead. It is only the living who can— 
make restitution—” 

I, watching him, saw that he stopped in sudden 
faintness, but conquered it by a great effort, and 
turned and looked out into the night. 

“Forgive your mother, Graham,” the old lady 
pleaded, following him, her voice almost failing 
her now, in her alarm and anxiety. “ It is so terri- 
ble to see you so—and here. Come home with me.” 

“ Never!” 

The single word was strong and fierce, and I 
started back as if a pistol-shot had been fired 
among us. 

“ Eunice,” the mother moaned, “ plead for me. 
It is only to me he will not listen. Pray him to 
come home with—us.” 

“Eunice, don’t speak to me,” he said, never 
thinking to call me otherwise, in his intense and 
angry earnestness; and the suffering in his face 
that moment when he looked at me was beyond 
words, and made Donald move as if to hide me 
from him. “It is terrible enough to see you here, 
but if you speak to me I shall—go mad! Take 
her away, Ramsay! You seem to have the—right 
to do it.” 

I fancied I must be feeling as the dying feel, 
when they can not form the words they long to 
say to those who wait and watch speechlessly for 
the last farewell, for I could say no word. I only 
moved a little farther from Donald’s side, and 
nearer Mrs. Luard’s. It was only to her I could 
offer help and sympathy to-night. 

“Oh, Graham, you are so ill!” she cried, wring- 
ing her hands, as he moved unsteadily, seeking a 
support. “Come with me. You are so solitary 
here, so—so friendless ; and there has never been 
comfort for you, or ease, or enjoyment.” 

“T could have had neither in your home, or 
what you called your home.” 

“But you will come now, Graham. Where 
else,” she added, in anew, hurrying tone, for there 
was the sound of wheels near—“ where else could 
you go to-night ?” 

“You have no need to be troubled. The men 
—will see—to that.” 

“ They shall not !”’ she cried, raising her locked 
hands. “You shal! come; and presently, when 
you are well, it shall go—the home I’ve been so 
fond of—and I will make restitution. Why 
not ?”” she sobbed, her voice dropping again, as a 
carriage stopped at the door. “ I’ve never been 

happy there, never at ease, since you left me, 

Graham. I have thought of you always—always. 

Oh, my lost son !” 

But I am sure he did not hear her, and I think 

the whole scene was fading from his sight, as 

(groping, as it were, for Dr. Saunders’s hand) he 

spoke in a dazed, bewildered way. 

“That poor fellow is beyond your help. There 

is one navvy hurt. I wasn’t in time. It is not 

much.” 

“ But you yourself?” cried the physician, look- 

ing astonished at him. 

“T am hurt—a little. They will take me to— 


“To Westerwood,” whispered Mrs. Luard, with 
a pleading touch upon the doctor’s arm; “ bid 
him go there.” 

But then I spoke—I could not help it, for Mr. 
Lockhart was unconscious of our voices now. 

“Not to Westerwood,” I said—and somehow 
there seemed an authority in my quiet voice— 
“to the hotel, please. Mrs. Luard-will see about 
every thing else.” 

‘* My carriage shall take you ladies home first,” 
said Dr. Saunders, himself seeming half bewilder- 
ed, while he began to cut Mr. Lockhart’s sleeve, 
and Donald brought in the carriage cushions for 
an impromptu couch. “I must see to the burns 
before we move, and the carriage will be back in 
time for us. Westerwood isn’t far by the road. 
Now, Mrs. Luard, make haste, if you please.” 

I knew we should pass the village inn on our way 
{ to Westerwood, and I asked Dr. Saunders’s man 
to hasten there, that we might stop and have the 
room prepared, for we could walk home. Even 
if Mrs. Luard wished to stay, as I fancied she 
would, I could walk home in the dawn alone. 

So we sent the carriage back in haste, while I 
gave the orders as clearly as I could to the pleasant- 
looking landlady, who had been up and busy ever 
since the alarm of fire had run through the village. 


“Eunice,” said my poor old lady, an hour after- 
ward, coming from her son’s quiet room, with a 
reflection in her eyes of all his suffering (yet, though 
her face was lined and swollen with her weeping, 
it had a charm it never had before), “ you will go 
back without me. I shall not leave him again— 
never leave him again unless he bids me, and he 
would only bid me if I were—there. I mean if I 
still claimed what is not—what never was my own. 
Dear little friend, you will forgive me for bring- 
ing you to a home I had no—no right to. You 
will forgive me that I take it from you soon—as 
soon as I can. Yes, I know you will, for you 
would hate such an act as gave it me, and such 
dishonesty—he called it so—as mine for keeping 
it. I have been very fond of it, Eunice, and I 
loved it better still when you came to share it; 
but perhaps I have been more proud than fond, 
and now all that seems dead, and my only longing 
is to make amends, and to keep—my son.” 

“Tell me,” I said, kissing her as I could almost 
fancy kissing my own mother, “ what I can do in 
this; for it will make me happy too.” 

“God bless you, dear !”” she said, her weak voice 
choked with tears. “I should have written—by 
Graham’s bedside—when my eyes were fit—to my 
lawyer—to come.” 

“T will doit,” I said, trying to swallow the lump 
in my throat. “TI shall be glad to doit. I shall 
want something to do. He will have to see you, 
of course, but all I can do—” 

“ Will he ?” she questioned, wistfully. “Could 
not you tell him, Eunice? I—I would like nomen- 
tion of it here—where Graham is. Tell him I will | 
sell all—all, and give up my income, and every 
one of my husband’s creditors shall be paid. He 
will need my signature, perhaps, but surely noth- 
ing else, for my mind can not change. Tell him 
to save nothing for me, and if he asks where and 
how I am going to live—for he is old and may 
think it is hard for the old to make or find new 
homes—just tell him I shall have all I want in my 
boy’s forgiveness. Nothing else seems worth any 
thing to me now, except his love, and that may 
come at last—may come.” 

“Tt will,” I said, folding my arms about the lit- 
tle trembling form, “and it is love worth waiting 
t:” 

It was still only morning when Donald drove 
me into the town, and I sent two telegrams ; one 
summoning Mrs. Luard’s lawyer from Dublin, and 
asking him to arrange for an absence of two days, 
the other begging my brother to come over to me 
at once. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Taree weeks had passed, and for the first time 
Graham Luard was to leave his room, and be driv- 
en slowly for a little in the October sunshine; 
while they ventured to speak now of a possible 
return to his old work, for which another engineer 
had been summoned. Only once—once while he 
lay unconscious, and they watched and feared that 
he must die—had I seen him since that terrible 
night of the fire, though I had spent somany, many 
troubled hours in the old inn, unknown to him— 
often even unknown to his mother, because she 
so seldom left his room, and came into her own 
to find me there. She had been always with him ; 
always untiring, and prompt, and wakeful ; always 
bright, and brave, and patient. Even when she 
told me that in his unconscious hours he would 
often call me, or speak to me as if I were with 
him—never calling her, never wanting her—she 
added, very patiently, that it would come at last ; 
for what had she ever done to make him want 
her—yet ? Sometimes she had wished to take 
me to him, but Dr. Saunders said it was pos- 
sible he might know me, and then there might 
be an excitement which would prove fatal. So 
the three weeks had passed, and now for the first 
time I was going to be with him for a little while. 
He knew now—just as his mother knew—that 
Westerwood was sold; that Mrs. Luard’s income 
was forfeited; and that the heavy debts his father 
left had all been paid. He knew, as his mother 
did, that not one of the luxuries or comforts in 
which she had taken such delight and pride had 
been reserved by her; that by her wish (distinct- 
ly uttered, and bravely carried out) she had left 
herself homeless and penniless, to clear the dark 
shadow from her husband’s name. And now no 
gaunt spectre—with the ugly name which Graham 
himself had given it—stood between his mother 
and himself. I saw this when they came to me 
in the inn parlor, and I saw, too, that—like his 
mother again in this—he felt that I had been aid- 
ing a little in this deed of restoration. As if I 
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ing to me; while Mrs. Luard had no leisure time 
at all, and such a tax upon her strength. But | 
liked to hear him thank me, however little | de 
served it. It was far, far better than talking— 
as his mother had begun to do—of how soon | 
should be leaving them, and of how she dreaded 
the parting, and dared only think of it as suc 
much-to-be-desired change for me. 

“You never speak of it, Eunice,” she said that 
morning while we drove slowly through the village 
“because you are too kind. But, my dear, I must 
be selfish indeed if I could go on tempting you és 
stay with me—now.” : 

“As our parting is so near, Mrs, Luard,” I said 
“will you do me just one favor? Westerwood is 
still vacant, so will vou let us drive there now, for 
a last look before we— I mean I find that I crew 
fond of the house almost as you did, and I would 
so like—when I have gone away—to remembe; 
that we had been there just once—all three of us 
together.” 

She was looking with wistful interrogation into 
her son’s face, when he leaned forward and laid 
one hand gently upon mine—the nervous muscu. 
lar hand which even three weeks of idleness had 
not made white. 

“Why should you beg for this so shyly and so 
timidly? Your own true heart has told you what 
we all should like, unless— Will there be any 
sorrow to you, mother, in seeing the old home 
that has been so dear to you, and knowing it is 
yours no longer ?” 

To me, as well as to her son, the look she 
gave him was sufficient answer. 

How peaceful and how ‘eautiful Westerwood 
looked in the sweet autumn sunshine! How 
calm, and like a very dream of home! And 
within, how soothing and complete and pretty ! 

“Graham,” I said, with a ridiculous catch in 
my voice, as he stood looking dumbly round the 
pleasant rooms that once were home indeed to 
him, “ life would be easier here than in the village 
inn, or—” TI never finished the sentence, I am 
thankful to say, nor made any allusion to that lit- 
tle wooden house of his beside the railway line. 

“Yet,” he said, and his gaze went warmly to 
his mother’s face, as she sat beside the window, 
fancying perhaps that the tears would not fall if 
she looked out and far away, “you do not repent 
the change, my mother ?” 

“Graham, I would not give the last three weeks, 
if for that price this might all be mine again,” she 
said. “ Yet I can not help these tears. Don't 
mind them, dear. I don’t think they are all of 
sorrow.” 

I fancied I knew why he turned his eyes away 
just then, and stood looking out among the brave 
October roses. But I went to his mother’s side, 
and knelt beside her. 

“Will you,” I said, my hands clasped in her 
lap, and all my heart seeming to come into my 
eyes, I was so very much in earnest, “tell Gra- 
ham just this one thing? Will you tell him that 
I came to you when I had no prospect of happi- 
ness in any other home, and—that I found it 
here? Will you tell him that I had known no 
mother, till I found one—here? Will you tell 
him that my own brother, who was every thing to 
me for all my life, is not dearer to me now than 
the brother who is—here? And—and will you 
tell him that, though I came to you so solitary, 
and longing so for friends, and for—love (oh, 
hush, please! It is true. However assured or 
independent you may have thought me then, my 
heart was longing always for a mother’s love), I 
was not poor in any other way; that I had mon- 
ey—a good deal—and never knew what to do with 
it. But now—now | am rich in other ways; and, 
oh! what pleasure could there be so great to me 
as this that I have done? Mother—let me call 
you mother just this day, and give you, from my 
own hand, the home that you have loved so well, 
and where you welcomed me when I—was lonely.” 


ha 


Oh, Graham, Graham, shall I ever forget that 
little murmured prayer of yours, as you held me 
in your dear, dear arms that day, while I was so 
silly and so weak, after all, that I cried for very 
joy, because you were both so happy? While I— 

No wonder Edgar—when he came next day to 
take me ho—(no, Westerwood was home even 
then)—to take me to stay with him until Graham 
should come for me—laughed to see how I was 
changed since, three weeks before, he had come 
over to arrange my purchase for me, and was so 
vexed that I had let him, as well as Donald, leave 
me alone at Westerwood. 

But Graham did not laugh. He only, in his 
earnest way, begged Edgar to take care of me, 
because I had had a troubled, lonely time, for 
which he was to blame; and— 

But I would not let Edgar listen to any more. 

“Even that wonderful present that you gave 
my mother, Eunice,” Graham said, when there 
was only me left for him to talk to, “is nothing 
to the gift that you have given me. Oh, love, 
how long the days will seem till I may come to 
claim it!” ; 

“Through all our lives you will be patient with 
me, Graham? For you have all the strength and 
courage, and I am such a shallow girl.” 

“Love, for such shallowness—”’ 

But if { wrote what Graham said, I should have 
to write, too, how I looked up and kissed him, 
quite of my own free-will, and then was a little 
frightened, through that silent embrace of his, be- 
cause it seemed to herald such a long, long part- 
ing. : 
But I need not have feared. If, as he said, the 
days seemed long before he came to claim me, he 
did not allow them to be many. Before I had 
even chosen my wedding dress, he came. Some 
of my old friends told me, forbearingly and _re- 
gretfully, that he was ugly. But I only laughed, 
for I too had once thought him ugly—or tried to 
think him so—while now beside him all other 
men seemed— - ? : 
What a silly thing I was just going to say- 





could have helped it! I had so many idle hours 








“It has frightened fne; this night has fright- 


the hotel. Nowhere else—nowhere else !” 





at Westerwood, that any work was a real bless- 


THE END. 








